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GISELA LIEBHOLDT WEBER, 


TEACHER OF 





VIOLIN ano PIANO. | 


Open for Engagement for Violin Solo at Concerts. 


15 Chestnut St., Cincinnati. 
MISS MARY LOEB, 
PIANIST, 


16 Clark Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Piano Music furnished for Dancing, Parties, Balls, etc. 


MISS MAMIE KELLY, 
Teacher of Piano 


51 W. Ninth Street, Cincinnati. 





MISS MOLLIE A. CASSIDY, 
TEACHER OF 


, Mandolin, and 
uitar, 


131 E. Fifth St., Cincinnati. 


MISS IDA EWING, 
Teacher of Piano 


413 Elm Street, Cincinnati. 


MISS CLARA B. TAYLOR, 
Teacher of Piano 


25 Martin Street, 
COVINGTON, KY. 


MISS MAY PERIN, 


PUBLIC READER 
AND 
TEACHER OF ELOCUTION, 


1032 McMillan St., Mt. Auburn, Cin’ti. 


School of Languages and Musi. 


German, French, Italian, and Spanish 
taught after the best methods by experienced native 
teachers. 

Musical be HEL, ; Piano and Violin specialties. 

MRS. HELENE L. WATTS, Principal. 

582 MeMillan St., West Walnut Hills, Cin’ ti. 


MISS M. FUNCK, 
‘Feacher of Piano, 
490 West Seventh St., Cincinnati. 
MISS S. McCLELLEN, 
‘Teacher of Piano, 

17 Arno Building, Cincinnati. 
MRS. C.H. BENJAMIN, 


‘Leacher of Piano, 
762 Gilbert Ave., Walnut Hills, Cin’ti. 
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25 East Fourth Street, 
COVINGTON, KY. 
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MISS R. MURPHY, 


Teacher of Piano 
183 Mound St., Cincinnati. 
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MISS A. HECKLE, 
| 


Teacher of Piano 
643 Vine St., Cincinnati. | 


MISS M. ECK, 


Teacher of Piano 
53 Milton St., Cincinnati. 





MISS L. E. LAYMAN, 
‘Treacher of Piano, 
| 





43 Crown 8t., Walnut Hills, Cin'ti. 





MISS MINA BETSCHER, | 


Mezzo-Soprano. 


| 
Open for Concert and Oratorio | 
Engagements. | 

} 


245 FINDLAY ST., CINCINNATI. 


Berold:Sciler 


Music Studio. 
* 
INSTRUCTIONS ON | 
Violin, Organ, Piano, Guitar, 
Mandolin, Zither, Bow 
Zither, Banjo, and 
Harmony. 


8. E. Cor. 7th and Race Sts., Cincinnati. | 





THE COMPLETE INSTRUCTOR 


FOR THE 


Neapolitan Mandolin, 


BY E. P. HODGES. 


This book contains concise and carefully prepared 
instructions in the rudiments of music, graded les- 
sons and pieces for the Mandolin, together with ar- 
rangements and selections from favorite operas; 
—- from the Spanish and other sources written 
or tbe Mandolin, and arranged in this book as Solos, 
Duets, Trios, etc., etc., suitable for social playing and 
concerts. 


Price $2.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
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OF DECORATIVE ART 


142 & 144 WEST SEVENTH STREET. 


IN CHARGE or MISS CURRY 


Formerly of Woman’s Exchange. 
ic 
Decorated China—Dinner and Name 
Cards. 


| Embroidery Materials and Stamping. 


Brainerd & Armstrong and Corticelli 
Embroidery Silks. 
Lunch served Daily 11 A.M. to 3 P.M. 


| We solicit your patronage. 


Importers, 
Stationers, 


Publishers, 
Booksellers, 


Robert Clarke Company 


Printers, 61-65 W. 4th, 
Binders, Cincinnati, O. 


—Public and Pri- 
es Vate braries 
BOOK DEPARTMENT a 

supplied on the most liberal terms: aud 
correspondence is invited with Commit- 
tees, Teachers, Professional Men and the 
book buvers generally. Particular atten- 
tion given to the importation of foreign 
books, periodicals, &c. Orders dispatched 
weekly. Catalogue of Books in the Mis- 
cellaneous, Juvenile, School, Medical, 
Law, Theological, Scientific. aud other 
Departinents supplied on application. 


STATIONERY DEPARTMENT, —c‘c"e 


Counting-house Stationery of ali kinds 
in great variety. Fine English, Ameri-« 
can and French Writing Papers and En- 
velopes in the newest styles. Wedding, 
Birthday and Holiday Presents in great 
variety. Meuu cards, Papeteries, Ladies’ 
Furnished Writing Tabiets, &c. 


PRINTING AND BINDING ~ tics 


our Boo« and Stationery Department we 
have one of the largest and most com- 
lete Printing, Binding and Biank Book 
istablishmentsin thecountry. All work 
in these departments will be executed 
promptly, aod ip the very beststyle at 
the lowest rates. Estimates promptly 
given on application. 


ENGRAVING WORK ofali kinds prompt- 

ly execut in the 
finestetyle at the lowest prices, Wed- 
ding, Reception, Invitation and Visiting 
Card work aspeciaity. Monograms, Crests 
and Heraldic Devices engraved to order. 
A complete line of sample work, embrac- 
ing choice specimens of every descrip- 
tion, can be seen on application at our 
Engraving department. Estimates fur- 
nisbed on application, 


The Robert Clarke Company, 


51, 63 and 65 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 
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SAUL OF TARSUS. 


A SACRED CANTATA. 


Words by EDWARD OXENFORD, 
Music by T. M. PATTISON. 

In this Cantata is depicted the principal events in 
life of Paul, his persecution of the Christians, as Saul 
of Tarsus, his conversion, and the thrilling events 
which afterward made up this noble but stormy life. 
The story is told in Oxenford’s beautiful verse, and 
the music, though somewhat simple in form and 


construction, is varied, pleasing. and appropriate. 
It is suitable for Chorus Choirs, Singing Societies, 
Christian Endeavor Choruses, etc. 


Price 50 Cents. 
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VOLUME XXIII. 


HIDDEN MUSIC. 


ELIZA CALVERT HALL. 


‘* A blotted score,” | said, and tossed it by, 

But he with reverent hand and meaning smile 
Lifted its pages to the instrument, 

And o’er the ivory keys his fingers drew. 

Ah, what a strain! My listening soul threw off 
The heavy burden of her. wild desires, 

And memory hushed her sad, importunate song 
In the swift-flowing music’s tide | flung 

My baffled hopes and my ambitions vain 

As a child throws aside its withered flowers, 
And sudden calm upon my spirit fell— 

| bowed my head and dreamed of death and heaven 


O life of mine! albeit thy weary years 
Perplex me with their seeming emptiness; 
Though good and ill, sharp joy and sharper grief, 
Success and failure, discord, harmony, 
Stand side by side in contradiction strange, 
A purer sight than mine perchance discerns 
Some heavenly meaning in thy hopeless maze, 
And, at the last, the Master’s tender touch 
May draw from thee a symphony divine! 
; The Arena 


AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF FRANZ SCHUBERT. 


[FROM THE GERMAN OF ELISE POLKO, FOR THE 
VISITOR, BY E. O. M. | 


|! was a little music-room, up three flights of stairs, in the 
old, gay imperial capital on the beautiful blue Danube, but 
a quite modest room, with an ordinary piano, that stood 
open, loaded with music-books, with leaves of all kinds, 
and—with dust. That the hand of no orderly woman ruled 
here any Observing eye could see at the first glance. A 
housewife who troubled herself to make it comfortable for 
the occupant had certainly never crossed this worn threshold. 
A simple work-table was pushed near the wide, low win- 
dow; a revolving chair stood before it; the curtains, of a 
doubtful whiteness, were drawn back from the little window- 
panes. An old music-stand, a faded sofa, with the customary 
round table, a few chairs and an ugly iron stove completed 
the furnishings. The walls and ceiling were gray with the 
vapors of smoke, for pipe-loving friends, young artists and 
old, deemed it unnecessary to restrain themselves here. _ If, 
occasionally during their long sittings, the blue air grew too 
thick, then the door of the adjoining bedroom was thrown 
open. To open the window seldom occurred to any of 
them. 

Under, over and near the dull mirror, in every empty cor- 
ner that the eye looked into, hung countless silhouettes and 
lithographs, but only heads of men, and among them differ- 
ent portraits of Beethoven. On the wall, back of the work- 
table, so that the writer could not help seeing them as often 
as he raised his eyes, fastened to the tapestry with little tacks, 
were all kinds of ingenious drawings; also two water- 
colors ; sketches of little landscapes; the sweet face of a girl, 
probably a study-head repeated in different attitudes, and 


under all was the same monogram: M. V. S. Now and 
then could be seen the name Moritz, written in boyish script. 
[here were also some comic pictures by the same hand; for 
instance, a group of reeds and water-plants, and rising out of 
it the slender form of a young boy with a ghastly face, and 
in his arm a violin. ‘‘Our Lenau, as he sings bis reed-songs,” 
was written underneath. 
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In these sketches was frequently repeated the youthful 
head of a man, the occupant of this room. A mass of curly, 
somewhat entangled hair, a broad face, with short nose and 
full lips, and eyes that looked childlike, behind a pair of big 
spectacles. Drawings of notes, quarter and eighth rests, 
decorated the vest, while a violin and bass viol dangled from 
the points of his high collar. ‘‘Our Franz, as he shakes bis 
notes oul of bis sleeves,” was written under this picture. 

It was a raw March day outside. A cold wind rattled the 
window-pane, and the rain was falling. A bouquet of fresh 
violets stood on the writing-table; near it lay a sheet of 
music, still moist, and under the notes were written those 
words of Uhland: ‘‘Die linden Lifte sind erwacht, Sie 
sanfeln und weben Tag und Nacht.” 

Two young men rushed into the room, throwing hats and 
music-books on the table. 

‘‘What! you are going out, Schubert?” asked the elder. 
‘‘You haven't forgotten that we are to be at Dietrichstein’s 
this evening? I wished to look over again one of your 
songs, in your presence, before | sing it before the people, 
of whom not one has yet heard it. Czahy will play the ac- 
companiment; he likes it as well as |.” 

‘*Just stay here; I shall soon be back. It is really a long 
walk and a great expense; but | must buy myself some new 
spectacles. | have broken the rim of the old ones and mis- 
laid them into the bargain. You know, alas! that without 
such a thing | am of no use, and especially in the palace of 
Count Dietrichstein, where one must appear respectable. 
Perhaps you can find the ornament—you have better eyes. 
Search for it, and practice in the meantime as much as you 
wish; | must hurry. Good-bye.” 

Two merry fellows were lodging in the little room of the 
musician, true Viennese children: the favorite opera-singer, 
Michael Vogl, and his inseparable companion Czahy, who 
was just as skillful a song-accompanist as the other was a 
distinguished songster. In all Vienna Vogl had but one 
rival to fear in the salon: Baron Karl von Schonstein. The 
domain of that aristocratic musician, however, lay in the 
realm of the lyric. Schubert's ‘‘ Mii/lleriteder” never seemed 
so beautiful and full of thought as when sung by him. Vogl, 
on the other hand, was an eloquent dramatist. He was the 
first to give the ‘‘Erlkonig”’ a scenic setting, and that with 
a success which is without comparison. It was planned that 
the féte at the palace of that friend of artists, Count Dietrich- 
stein, should be the grandest to close the season, bringing 
together all the celebrated disciples and patrons of the gen- 
tle art within the boundary walls of Vienna. All musicians 
except Franz Schubert knew who was to be honored with 
an invitation to this brilliant gathering. His friends had pur- 
posely kept this a secret from him, as they had also the great 
number of invited guests. They could not trust the won- 
derfully gifted young composer in regard to this. The name 
of many a famous person would at once have frightened 
him away. In his modesty he had not yet found the cour- 
age to make Beethoven a visit, or to send him a composition. 
Many times he had stood at the door of his dwelling, but 
always with the same sensation as when standing before 
the door of a dentist—then always he turned back again. 

This time it was intended, in Vienna, to honor a celebra- 
ted man, a guest from Italy, Giacomo Rossini, who was 
much talked about, and who had just brought out there his 
newest opera, ‘‘Zelmire.” The title role had been taken 
with most brilliant success, by the singer Colbran, who had 
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recently become Madame Rossini. ‘‘Othello,”’ and other 
operas of the ‘‘Swan of Pesaro,” were to follow. All 
Vienna turned out for the performance, and everyone who 
socially came into contact with the director and maestro 
vas thoroughly enthusiastic over the amiability and courtly 
graciousness of the famous Italian. 

Several times Schubert’s most intimate friends, young 
Lachner, the painter, Moritz von Schwind, the poet, Franz 
von Schober, and others, had begged him to show some of 
his songs to this celebrated composer. Rossini’s own art of 
singing was described as most pleasing, and what might 
have been beyond his power of performance perhaps Col- 
bran sang. An Italian text was so easily substituted. What 
advantage was there, then, in shaking songs by the dozen 
from his sleeve if the majority of people did not know and 
learn to sing them? The old Salieri, Schubert’s teacher, who 
did not allow himself to think that there was anything won- 
derful in his pupil, would certainly have undertaken the 
mediation with pleasure. 

But all such remonstrance was useless. 

‘If my songs are not known and admired for themselves, 
then they are worth nothing,” he said. ‘‘No one helped 
Rossini.” 

So they let the ‘‘ strange fellow’ alone, and were content 
to sing, now and then, Schubert songs, or to perform piano 
compositions in small musical circles, in which these pieces 
always charmed the hearers. The great public knew nothing 
of the quiet work-shop of a composer, who, in the midst of 
his daily-increasing treasures, remained poor and unnoticed, 
and unbent only when in the company of his true friends. 

That afternoon the two friends in Schubert's room made 
a profound search for the spectacles, with even more ardor 
than with which Ludwig van Beethoven once hunted for 
the lost Groschen, a loss which called forth a very beautiful 
rondo. The returning host, who anxiously carried in his 
hand the dearly purchased spectacles, as though they were 
some costly work of art, cried out at the surprising sight that 
presented itself to him. Not one object stood in its old 
place; even the pictures on the wall were reversed. The con- 
tents of the bed were strewn upon and under the piano, the 
work-desk and table were covered with articles of clothing, 
the washing implements had been thrown on the sofa, and 
the lost spectacles artistically placed on an old hook hung 
down from the low ceiling. 

In the midst of this confusion Czahy suddenly struck, on 
the piano, the solemn opening measure, and Vogl, with the 
full power of his splendid voice, sang: 

‘*Das Meer erglanzte weit hinaus 
Im letzten Abendscheine.”’ * 


The ‘‘tears” that flowed at the conclusion were not shed 
by that ‘‘unhappy wife,’’ but by the composer himself, who 
was deeply affected. What did it matter to him that he 
fell back on the sofa and tumbled into the wash-basin ? Even 
the two at the piano forgot to laugh at him. 

‘*1 found a new song on your work-table,’’ said Vogl, on 
leaving. ‘‘It seems not to be bad; there is time enough to 
take it to Schonstein. It will suit him better than me. Who 
knows, perhaps he will sing it this evening. Don’t come 
too late, Franzel; you know Dietrichstein likes punctuality. 
Tonight we will accompany you home, and help you to 
put things in order.” 

The beautiful rooms of Dietrichstein’s old palace had 
never cast forth rays of such brilliancy as on this evening. 
A company of so many famous and well-known names 
seldom appeared there, and judges asserted that since the 
Vienna Congress of Princes and Women so many beautiful 
women had never come together as on this occasion. 
Rossini had to acknowledge that charming women thrived 
also on that side of the Alps. 


*  Reneath the evening’s last sweet smile 
he sea far out was shining 





The maestro was surrounded by everyone, smiled upon, 
presented with flowers; and his half-italian, half-French 
amiability was met with appreciation. Old and young strove 
to offer him homage, as to a king. 

‘‘How complacent he is,” said Grillparzer to the young 
poet, Franz von Schober. ‘‘Our musicians view the matte: 
rightly, and there are people here who are at least of equal 
birth with the foreigner. No one will ever féte them.” 

‘‘lam thinking of Schubert,” was the answer; ‘‘he cer- 
tainly has the ability to put ten Rossinis into his pocket. 
But he is diffident, and always wil be diffident. Vogl is to 
sing a new song of his today. Notice, Grillparzer, if it is 
not more dramatic than a whole opera.” 

Baron Schonstein approached with a sheet of music in his 
hand. 

‘*A few hours ago Vogl brought me another new spring- 
song of Schubert’s,’’ he said: ‘‘I shall try to sing it. I am 
only afraid that no one will pay attention. It has several 
verses, and then Rossini himself may sing. No one has 
the patience to listen to a German song from a person not 
known.” 

‘‘Where is Schubert ?” asked Vogl in passing by. ‘‘Has 
none of the gentlemen seen him? The Countess Esterhazy, 
his pupil, has asked for him.” 

‘The lucky fellow,” laughed Moritz von Schwind, coming 
up. ‘‘I will look for him; perhaps he is hiding with Lenau 
—the two shy ones like to hide themselves.” 

Yes, where was Schubert? He had appeared punctually 
at the palace; but frightened and embarrassed by the gay, 
gossiping, and laughing stream of people, had slipped away 
again. Here and there a familiar voice had called him by 
name, but there was no time for other greeting—the crowd 
was closing around him. If he had had a premonition that 
such a féte was to be celebrated here this day he would 
never have come. For what purpose was he here? Who 
would ask for him? No one. And what was music to do 
here? In this buzzing crowd she would only stand like a 
shy maiden, unheeded. 

Schubert finally strode into an adjoining room where only 
a few were sitting together. Holding his breath he remained 
standing behind a folding-door. He felt doubly uncertain 
and uncomfortable with his new spectacles. He had not yet 
became accustomed to them, and they would not sit firmly. 

A hand was laid on his shoulder. ‘‘ But, Schubert, you 
can not remain here. Baron Schonstein is just about to sing 
one of your songs. It’s too bad that the celebrated guest 
will not understand the text.” 

It was his patron, the gifted friend of musicians, Dr. Sonn- 
leithner, a celebrated guest. 

That must be Beethoven, the poor man, whose ear at that 
time was dead to the sound of music. 

‘*Is it possible— Beethoven ?” 

‘* You are dreaming, dear Schubert, as usual. What would 
the deaf man do here? It is Rossini.” 

The two had advanced but a few steps when the delicate, 
melancholy /ntroduction to Schubert's last song, ‘‘Dre linden 
Lifte sind erwachl,” resounded from the massive grand 
piano. A noble, manly voice was intermingled, and like a 
breath of spring, with all its sweet sadness, the ‘‘Friblings- 


glaube”’ died away. 


But who in the salon listened to this beautiful song? Only 
a decreasingly small number of ‘‘ believers.” The great throng, 
filled with secret impatience, waited for a sensational event. 
Rossini was to sing, and after him, Colbran. One could hear 
German songs often enough. Why did they use them on 
just this day ? Young Schubert certainly wrote very beauti- 
ful compositions, and one ought to encourage that kind of 
domestic artist, but what was he in comparison with a 
Rossini? 

So the ‘‘/inden Lifte” also blew over without leaving any 
impressions, though, for the sake of the aristocratic singer, 
there was kindly applause. The féted guest murmured a 

















‘‘Bravo!"’ but whispered into his wife's ear, ‘‘ Too bad that 
these good Germans are always so melancholy, even in 
spring. That song is intended to praise the spring. I should 
sooner take it for a winter-song.”’ 

When Rossini then boldly and insinuatingly sang his Sere- 
nade there was no longer a trace of German melancholy. As 
the last note died away the gladdest exultation resounded 
about him. The ladies pelted him with flowers, and took 
with force the sheets of music from his hands, in order to 
divide them among themselves. Thereupon the gentlemen 
guests immediately honored with the greatest enthusiasm 
the song of Colbran. ‘‘Evvrva Ja Diva” echoed again and 
again through the rooms. 

But it was incomprehensible that the host should intro- 
duce to his guests still another of his native singers. Such 
a Storm of rapturous applause had been intended only for 
Rossini. Michael Vogl was announced with a German song, 
but for the beloved opera-singer, however, a little defeat 
was foreseen. And why should these patrons of art always 
wish for their Franz Schubert? He could still wait, he was 
so young. 

The old Salieri himself now took the trouble to translate 
the text of the song to his Italian countryman. It was com- 
monly known that he once had a weakness for his pupil 
Schubert. 

But now the most famous interpreter of the Schubert 
song-muse sang, himself most deeply affected, as he had 
never sung before, and as perhaps only one after him would 
repeat the song from the sea with like power: Wilhelmine 
Schroder Devrient. And the conclusion melted away trem- 
blingly over the heads of the hearers. 

All was still. Only when Rossini, pale and agitated, sprang 
up and made his way to the singer, and impetuously locked 
him in his arms, was the spell dissolved, and the applause 
oroke forth with unrestrained violence. 

When silence was restored, Count Esterhazy cried out: 

‘* Think also of the composer! Where is our Franz Schu- 
bert?” 

And now the name passed from mouth to mouth; even 
Rossini tried to pronounce it. The friends of the young mu- 
sician ran looking about, but all to no purpose. After the 
trifling success of his ‘‘Friblingsglaube” he had escaped 
from his conductor, and hidden in the shadow of a window 
drapery. 

But two maiden eyes had discovered him there. The 
charming Caroline Esterhazy suddenly stood before her 
teacher and said, laughing and blushing: 

‘‘Come with me, Mr. Schubert; you certainly hear them 
calling you. My father will present you to the leader; he 
is beside himself with joy over your song. One must not 
lose such moments. You must not be a child. | will lead 
you.” 

The maiden’s small, slender hand reached out towards the 
young musician, and Schubert caught it eagerly, with beat- 
ing heart. Ah, this hand that_ now guided him belonged 
to the ideal of his artistic soul, the one secretly loved, but 
unattainable—his wondrously talented pupil, Caroline, to 
whom he was dedicating at that time each of his creations. 

So the odd pair passed through the rows broken for them 
by the wondering crowd. Many admiring glances fell upon 
the little leader; many a brilliant cavalier envied the simple 
musician. 

The great moment had come. The unknown German 
composer was to be formally presented to the renowned 
Italian by Count Dietrichstein. Rossini embraced him, and 
overwhelmed him with a gush of bombast, of which the 
surprised composer understood scarcely a syllable. He 
bowed low, and the fatal new spectacles fell to the floor. 
Perhaps no one but Franz Schubert himself saw that the 
ltalian’s foot carelessly stepped on them. (He did not know 
who, a few minutes later, put them into the hand of the 
‘wner. One glass was badly scratched, and the other had a 
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deep crack in it. They were scarcely of any further use. 
The great expense had been for nothing. How many adorers 
of the famous guest would have joyfully received them, as a 
priceless treasure, in remembrance of their having on that 
evening come into contact with his foot! 

* * * * * + + # 


One day, in the Schubert room of the great Vienna Music- 
al Exhibition in 1892 a highly honored guest of the capital 
a young musician from Italy, Pietro Mascagni, stood befor: 
the suspended remembrance of the greatest German song 
composer, whose short life dwindled away in darkness, and 
whose only sunshine was the remaining love of his friends. 
The dark eyes of Mascagni glowed over those spectacles 
that the foot of his countryman had once touched. Aston- 
ished, the Italian favorite of fortune listened as they related 
to him what abundance of the most brilliant creations had 
been crowded into Schubert's short life. At the diversified 
festivals however, that were prepared for Pietro Mascagni, 
there were no Schubert songs sung as at one time to the 
‘**Swan of Pesaro.” 


THE FICKLE PUBLIC. 
THE STRAUSS WALTZES’ COLD RECEPTION. 


( NE would suppose, in witnessing the young couples whirl 

around to the mazes of Strauss’ waltzes in the ballroom, 
or to hear the enthusiastic applause which greets his comic 
operas, that these melodies would immediately conquer the 
whole world at their appearance, as they had no_other aim 
but to please, to brighten social feelings, and to rouse man- 
kind from its melancholy moods. And yet such was not 
always their fate. 

‘*The Blue Danube Waltz,” that classic model of ‘‘ Vienna 
Waltzes,” did not please the public at its first introduction into 
Vienna by the composer himself. And Johann Strauss was 


not even sorry for it, remarking to his brother: ‘‘! don't 
mind this failure very much; it is only a pity for the coda—l 
gave so much careful work to it.” And yet the refused waltz 


-one might almost quote the motto, ‘‘ Nemo propheta in 
patria "—when it appeared in Berlin, London, and Paris, cre 
ated such a furore that it necessarily attracted the attention ot 
the Viennese. When Strauss played it again after the laps« 
of a few weeks the applause seemed unlimited. Suchis tl 
fate not only of books but also of waltzes. And whata gold 
mine this ‘‘ Blue Danube” became to the publisher and com 
poser! The local legends of Vienna tell that it built houses fo 
both. Strauss made a similar experience with his ‘‘ Mor 
genblatter.”” It happened at the ball of the society of jour- 
nalists and authors. Jacques Offenbach, who was in Vienna 
at the time, composed a waltz, ‘‘ Abendblatter,’’ for the occa- 
sion, and performed it himself. Johann Strauss appeared at 
the same time with his ‘‘ Morgenblatter,”’ and the two waltz- 
es resounded through the spacious rooms, leaving Offenbach 
the victor. Johann Strauss went home in tears and wept all 
night. The Viennese had succumbed to the Parisian; even 
the popularity of Strauss’s father and brother could not ward 
off the defeat. After a few weeks, however, Offenbach’s 
‘* Abendblatter "was entirely forgotten, whereas the ‘‘ Mor- 
genblatter ’ was played in every popular concert, at every 
ball, and on every piano and every hand-organ in the street. 

The comic opera ‘‘The Bat’’ shared the same fate. Berlin 
had toapprove of it first before it was a success athome. Now 
one can read on the theatrical programs all over Europe 
‘* The 200th performance of ‘The Gypsy Baron '— 300th pert 
formance of ‘The Bat'’—4ooth performance of ‘ Merry War. 

Johann Strauss mentions the cold receptions his native city 
has given him without bitterness. On the contrary, he re- 
lates them with much ingenuous humor, and he hardly eve! 
ends an anecdote without his favorite phrase Such thing 
happen to everybody. 


C 
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OLD SONG-LAND. 


M's ELSIE, the pretty cashier, had gone into the little lum- 
ber-room where all the old stock was kept. She had 
been to the opera the evening before, and felt very sleepy— 
hardly equal, in fact, to hunting up the ex-popular song 
which an out-of-town customer wanted immediately; but 
she lighted the little lantern kept at the lumber-room door 
especially for purposes of exploration, and set bravely about 
her disagreeable and dusty task. 

‘‘What a melancholy time the old songs must have, in 
here all by themselves,” she mused, as she put her lantern 
carefully on a pile of out-of-date instruction books and knelt 
down to examine the lowest pigeon-holes. Miss Elsie was 
tender-hearted, and actually felt a pang of pity for these 
worn-out airs, which no one sang any longer. She rested 
her head against the hard edge of the music case, and began 
her search through the disorderly heaps of sheet-music long 
ago banished from the neat shelves of the outer store. 

‘*Might I ask for whom you are looking!” said a timid 
voice close to her elbow. ‘‘Did | hear you inquire for Miss 
Lily Dale ?”’ 

‘*You did not hear me inquire for anyone,” responded 
Miss Elsie, rather crossly. ‘‘l am looking for ‘Two Little 
Girls in Blue.’” 

‘‘Oh, they must belong to the younger set,”’ said the old 
lady hastily. ‘‘l thought you might be looking for me. It 
is a long time since anyone has asked for me. When outside 
people come to Old Song-Land they always send for some 
of these hoidenish young persons who have lately come to 
live here. Two of the latest arrivals are particularly objec- 
tionable to me. Their names are ‘Maggie Murphy’ and 
‘Daisy Bell.’ Fancy!” and the old lady walked off scorn- 
fully, as if to escape contaminating associations as quickly as 
possible. 

Miss Elsie pinched herself sharply to see whether she was 
awake, but forgot to note the result, as just in front of her 
she suddenly saw a queer old figure that looked like an Irish 
laborer lighting his pipe. It was against the rule to strike a 
match in the lumber-room, and Miss Elsie rather sharply re- 
minded the old man of this fact. 

‘*Sure, me ole poipe will do less harrum in here than yer 
own broight eyes, darlin’,” replied he in soothing accents. 
‘‘Oi've lit her mony a toime three fathom deep under the 
wather.” 

‘*Who are you?” demanded the little cashier sternly. She 
had reached the limit of her patience, and was in no mood to 
be trifled with. 

‘*Will you hear thot, now,” said the old man chuckling. 
‘*‘Who am Oi? and less than two year ago there wasn’t man, 
woman, or choild in the counthry thot didn’t know me. 
Oi'm McGinty.” 

‘*But I thought you were dead,” persisted his questioner. 
‘‘And | thought Miss Lily Dale was dead, too, years ago. 
I'm sure it said so in the songs.” 

‘Oh, thot’s only in the song, Mavourneen,” explained the 
old man with more promptness than lucidity. ‘‘It’s differ- 
ent being dead in the song. We were dead thot way as 
soon as ever we were borrun.”’ 

This peculiarly Irish way of putting the case puzzled Miss 
Elsie more than it helped her. 

‘*Where am I, and who are all these queer people,” asked 
she of a disappointed-looking young woman, of whose pres- 
ence she had just become conscious. 

‘*You’re in Old Song-Land, Ma’am,” responded the other 
civilly; and we are the people who live here all the time. 
We come here to rest after we have been in a popular song 
for a while. It usually takes us a long time, too. It’s very 
hard work being in a popular song.” : 

‘‘Where were you before—I mean what song were you 
in? 

‘*Oh, | used to be ‘Annie Rooney.’ Don’t you remember 


me? You know | didn’t marry Joe, after all. He was too 
sentimental, and | got tired of him and broke it off. Then | 
came here and married ‘The Man that Broke the Bank at 
Monte Carlo.’ | didn’t care much about him, but he had 
plenty of money then, and | was tired of that sickening ditty 
about me and Joe.” 

‘‘And where is Mr. ——, where is your husband now?” 
queried the visitor in Song-Land. It was awkward talking 
about people who had never had any name but a long de- 
scriptive phrase. She wondered how ‘‘the Man that Broke 
the Bank’’ was addressed by his intimates. 

‘Oh, | suppose him and Mr. McGinty are playing poker as 
usual,” replied Annie wearily. ‘‘I don’t see much of him 
nowadays. Whatever you do, Miss, don’t never marry 
for money.” 

All this while the room had been filling up with song- 
people of all ages and conditions, and Miss Elsie suddenly 
remembered that this would be a good opportunity to look 
for her ‘‘ Two Little Girls in Blue.” She was moving quietly 
about in the crowd with this end in view, when there was 
a great rush toward the door which led into the outer store. 
Framed in the doorway was a charming little dark-eyed 
maiden with dark curling hair and a piquant face. 

‘*] suppose | may come in,” said she cheerfully. ‘‘A hun- 
dred thousand copies of me have been Sold, and | have just 
been whistled for the five millionth time. I believe that 
makes me eligible.” 

There was a murmur of welcome as ‘‘ Petite Marie’ ad- 
vanced through the crowd. ‘‘Where is Miss Elsie?’’ she 
exclaimed, ignoring the others as she pushed toward the 
little cashier. ‘‘I thought you were a real person, and lived 
out in the front store. I didn’t know you were ever in a 
song. Let me see,” and she bent forward to touch the 
visitor's shoulder. 

The touch was real enough, but when Miss Elsie looked up 
there was no ‘Petite Marie.”” There was only the office-boy 
who wanted to shut up and go home.—Sfrings. 


PROFESSOR ALFRED GIRAUDET. 
BY FREDERIC W. ROOT. 


[URING last year, which was spent in four of the musical 
capitals of Europe, | met a great many interesting peo- 
ple among the professors of voice-culture; none more so 
than Professor Giraudet, teacher of grand opera in the Paris 
Conservatory. In this remarkable institution, probably the 
finest music-school in the world, their teaching of singing 
is in the following departments: A preparatory class in voice- 
training under M. Masson; classes in execution, style, etc., 
under MM. Duvernoy, Barbeau, Bax, Crosti, Archambeau, 
Warot, Bussine, and Boulanger; classes in solfeggio, under 
MM. Schwartz and Dannhauser. There is also a lady profes- 
sor in this department, whose name | forget. There are two 
classes in opéra comique under MM. Taskin and Achard, and 
one in grand opera under M. Giraudet. The opera classes 
are held in a small auditorium provided with a stage, upon 
which is a framework representing the usual entrances and 
exits. The grand piano for accompaniments is placed in 
front of the stage where the orchestra would be, and each 
professor has his expert accompanist. Then the professor 
seats himself in the middle of the room, and calls upon one 
group after another of the pupils to perform the allotted 
scenes in operas. The music for the scenes is learned in the 
other classes, or at home; at these lessuns they put the work 
together in shape required for regular operatic performance, 
gesture, action, attitude, music and all. In M. Giraudet’s 
class I heard scenes from ‘‘ L’ Africaine,”’ ‘‘Favorita,” ‘‘William 
Tell,” and such works extremely well done by the talented 
young people of the institution. But the most interesting 
part of it to me was what M. Giraudet himself did and said 
at these lessons. He is a tall, impressive-looking man, with 
ajlhighlyfexpressive face] and a deep bass voice. He was a 














pupil of Delsarte for three years, and is at present the best, if 
not the only well-qualified, representative of that master 
before the public. He understands not only the musical part 
of Delsarte’s teaching, but also his whole philosophy of ex- 
pression in the other departments. His analysis of the scenes 
which the pupils represented was extremely philosophic, and 
his directions to them showed the keenest perception of the 
meaning of every detail of attitude and gesture as well as 
of the music. M. Giraudet was kind enough to invite me 
to his house, where he showed me some of his notes taken 
during his studies with Delsarte, and gave me many of the 
Delsarte classifications as applied to voice-culture. These | 
found marvelously comprehensive and interesting. One 
of these classifications, which impresses me more and more 
with its profound truth as | reflect upon it, is somewhat 
as follows (I am not quoting M. Giraudet, but am giving 
it in my own way): 

We ordinarily think of the registers of the voice in this 
shape: 
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the vocal scale running from below upward, and jumping 
over hurdles of register-division in the ascent. 
Now, DelJ-arte’s classification is more like this: 
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Instead of the chest register we think of a free, open sound, 
which vibrates largely in the chest, but which runs through- 
out the compass, or nearly so. Instead of the head, or falsetto, 
voice, we find here a somewhat covered tone, sombre in 
quality and light in power, which also runs throughout the 
compass, though at the lowest pitches it is not effective. 
Between these two, joining them together and preserving a 
balance between the eccentric (open, or chest, or clear, voice ) 
and concentric (the covered sombre, or head, voice), is the 
normal tone, a tone which is free from emotional color, and 
is, So to speak, the center of the tone-forming process. This, 
Delsarte called the mixed voice. 

The above terms describe the more mechanical aspects of 
the subject. The expressional aspects are referred to by 
Delsarte under these terms for the same tone distinctions: 
Vital, Intellective, and Moral. 

The grand secret of voice-culture, the gateway to all the 
desirable elements of vocal method, is this normal tone. If 
there is a break in the voice, if the tones are harsh, if the 
scale is tineven, if the tones are out of tune, if the voice is 
not flexible, if the compass is limited—indeed, whatever is 
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the matter, the normal tone either remedies the defect or 
paves the way to do so. I hope to say more about this at 
another time. My present purpose is simply to pay a just 
tribute to the distinguished French professor, who today 
stands preeminent as a representative of Delsarte, and who 
is for the first time calling general attention to the fact that 
the Delsarte philosophy embraces voice-culture as well as 
vocal and bodily expression. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE PIANOFORTE. 
BY W. F. GATES. 
Continued 


TT. first clavichords had strings for the natural keys only, 
the half steps being produced by the tangents of their 
respective keys striking the same wires, but at a different 
place. In the oldest instruments one wire served for three 
or four tones, and it was not until 1725 that each tone was 
given a separate wire. The earliest clavichords had but 
twenty keys, and but three or four half steps in the octave. 
At the time Bach wrote his ‘‘Well-Tempered Clavichord” 
(1722), the instrument had four chromatic octaves. This 
work was written to popularize the system of equal temper- 
ament, whereby the octave was divided into twelve equal 
half steps, and not unequal, as had previously been the cus- 
tom. 

The tone of the clavichord, while soft and delicate, was 
very pleasing, and was capable of considerable modulation as 
to power and quality; and, owing to the inferior construc- 
tion of the early pianos, the clavichord was the more fa- 
vored instrument with Bach and Mozart, and Beethoven 
speaks very highly of it. The touch was delicate and re- 
sponsive, and admitted of much expression of feeling on the 
part of the player. in size the instrument was about four 
or five feet long, two feet wide, and five to seven inches 
deep. The early clavichords had no legs, but were placed 
on a stand or table. 

Another peculiarity in early years was that in the German 
instruments the lower, or natural, keys were usually black, 
and the upper white. In Italy the opposite was the custom. 

Carl Philip Emanuel Bach, son of John Sebastian Bach, 
wrote a work called the ‘‘Art of Clavichord Playing,’ which 
is the basis of modern works of instruction for key-stringed 
instruments. 

The last clavichords manufactured were made in Stuttgart, 
Germany, in 1857. 

As the clavichord idea was derived from the movable 
bridged monochord, and the piano from the dulcimer, so 
there comes from the psaltery the idea of having the strings 
plucked or twanged by quills or pieces of leather projecting 
from the ‘‘jackh,” that piece of wood extending upward from 
the interior end of the key in the same way that the tangent 
is placed in the clavichord. The instruments embodying this 
idea were the virginal, the spinet, and the harpsichord. 

These differed more in the matters of size and shape than 
in the action or principles of construction. The method of 
producing the vibration of the strings was such that dynamic 
modulations were impossible, and for this reason the clavi- 
chord, having such possibilities for increased or diminished 
power, was held in higher esteem, though the harpsichord 
gave a louder tone. 

As in modern days we have pianos of three styles, viz. 
grand, square, and upright, so the instruments of the ‘ “ack” 
family were divided, viz., the harpsichord, of ‘‘ grand”’ shape, 
the virginal, of ‘‘square’’ form, together with the sprnet, 
smaller in size and having but one string to a key, and the 
upright harpsichord, or clavicytherium. This latter, bearing 
a name that in former days was applied to a different instru- 
ment, is of little importance, and we will not stop to con- 
sider it. 

The virginal succeeded the clavicytherium in the fifteenth 
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century. On the continent its general shape was often tri- 
angular, while the English virginal was oblong. It was an 
aristocratic instrument, and no mean part of a young lady's 
education was to play the ‘‘vyrgynalls.”. Queen Elizabeth 
was an expert performer, and there is still in existence what 
is called Queen Elizabeth's Virginal Book. Henry the Eighth 
and the ill-fated Mary Queen of Scots were also accustomed 
to show their skill on the virginal. 

One of Elizabeth’s virginals was made of cedar, covered 
with velvet, and lined with silk. It was five feet long by 
one and a half wide, and seven inches deep. It weighed 
but twenty-four pounds. The fifty keys were of ebony or 
ivory inlaid with gold, silver, and rare woods, each key con- 
sisting of about two hundred and fifty pieces. The front of 
the case was of gold, and on different parts of it were paint- 
ed the royal arms and other ornamentations. 

The name “‘virginal” is of doubtful origin. One authority 
(1656) says: ‘‘virginal—maidenly, virgin-like, hence the 
name of that musical instrument called virginals, because 
maids and virgins do most commonly play on them.’” An- 
other reason is that it was used to accompany hymns sung 
in honor of the Virgin. The name ‘‘virginal” was more 
used in England than elsewhere, and was applied to all 
quilled instruments indiscriminately. This use of the word 
brings about much confusion. 


: f , 
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RICHLY ORNAMENTED SPINET. ABOUT 1050. 


The plural name was often used with the word ‘‘ pair,” 
as ‘‘a pair of virginals” or ‘‘a pair of organs,” just as we say 
‘*a pair of stairs.” 

The first engraved music for this style of instrument was 
the ‘‘Parthenia, the first Musicke ever invented for the Vir- 
ginals, London, 1611.”’ 

The touch of the virginal was very sensitive. It was im- 
possible to press down a key without making atone. On 
the other hand, the heaviest blow produced no more tone 
than the lightest touch. This defect, common to all this 
class of instruments, made the piano with its possibilities for 
dynamic modulations all the more welcome. The virginal 
tone has been aptly described by Burney, the historian, as 
being ‘‘a scratch with a sound at the end of it.” 

The origin of the name ‘‘spinet” is also somewhat in 
doubt. Some say it comes from the word ‘‘ spina,” a thorn, 
because of the likeness of the quill points or plectrum to a 
thorn. Others claim the word is derived from the word 
Spinetti, the name of a Venetian, who first made an instru- 
ment of the plectrum order in an oblong shape, similar to 
our square piano. 

The spinet was much smaller than the harpsichord, and 
had but one string to each key. The earlier instruments had 
no cover, were of small compass, and were placed on a table 
for playing. Many of the later spinets were harp-shaped, 





and were placed on a ‘‘triangle,” or three-legged stand. 
This harp, or wing, shape gave rise to the German name, 
‘* fliigel”’ piano. 

Not only did the aristocracy favor these instruments, but 
also the middle classes were supplied with them. Samuel 
Pepys, that gossiping old diary-keeper, writes that as he 
watched the people fleeing to the Thames at the time of the 
great London fire (1666), ‘‘] observed that hardly one boat 
in three that had the goods of a house in, but there was a 
pair of virginals in it.” 

The harpsichord was really a larger, or double, spinet, as 
two rows of quills were used and two wires for each tone. 
By moving a certain stop, the tones were produced from sin- 
gle wires, the tone then being much lighter. 

On the earliest instruments, leather points were used on 
the jacks for twanging the strings, but later crow-quills were 
substituted. These quills wore out in a short time, and the 
labor of substituting new ones was lengthy and tedious. 
Various substitutes were tried, but nothing was found to 
successfully take the place of crow-quill. 

The harpsichord was probably invented near the end of 
the fifteenth century, the oldest one now known being dated 
1521. Another one of the oldest in existence is of Venetian 
make. It has a compass of but four and a half octaves from 
great C, just about the limits of the human voice. 

The most celebrated makers of harpsichords were the 
family of Ruckers, of Antwerp. One of their most impor- 
tant inventions was the addition of a third string tuned an 
octave higher and adding a more brilliant tone quality. This 
and other modifications were controlled by stops similar to 
organ stops; and not only this, but a second keyboard was 
added, and ‘‘double harpsichords,” 7. e. those with two key- 
boards, became quite common. The extreme was reached 
in an Italian harpsichord that had szx rows of keys. 

Many other devices were adopted by different makers at 
different times for producing different tonal effects, but all 
were more or less transient, and today are mere matters of 
history. 

Some few of the Venetian and Spanish harpsichords had 
an attachment which has been resurrected at intervals even 
down to our own days and applied to certain makes of 
pianos with a great flourish of trumpets as an original in- 
vention. This was a lateral movement of the keyboard, 
so that the keys could be brought under different strings at 
will; thus, by a movement of a stop or pedal a composition 
could be played in a lower or a higher pitch, the performer 
in each case using the same set of keys. 

A peculiar form was the Vis-a-vis harpsichord which had 
a keyboard at each end, thus accommodating two perform- 
ers at the same time. This was the invention of Stein, who 
afterward was so successful with the pianoforte. 

The harpsichord was the principal instrument used at the 
production of both the first opera and the first oratorio 
(1600), and thus it did more than simply pave the way for 
the piano. But on the general acceptance of the piano, so 
thoroughly did it supplant the harpsichord that Moscheles, 
when giving his musicales in 1838, was only able after much 
search and difficulty to obtain one of the latter for the per- 
formance of some of the works of Scarlatti, Handel, and 
Bach. 

There are a few harpsichords in this country, one in the 
Art Museum in New York City, one at Mt. Vernon, given by 
George Washington to Nellie Custis, one owned by Chicker- 
ing, of Boston, one by Knabe, of Baltimore, and a few others 
in museums or private collections. One of the largest col- 
lections of rare instruments in the world, and one of the most 
valuable, is that of Mr. Steinert, of New Haven, Conn. In this 
collection there are seven clavichords, ten spinets, and seven 
harpsichords. 

In the olden time it was customary to ornament the cases 
of the spinets, harpsichords, and virginals with paintings and 
elaborate scroll work, and in some cases to inlay gems in 
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both case and keys. Mottos, such as ‘‘ Sic transtt glorta 
mundi,” or ‘‘ Musica donum Det"’ were commonly seen, 
and even verses of some length might occasionally be found 
on case or soundboard. aie 

Of these | will give space to but one, taken from a virgin- 
al soundboard : 

‘1 once was livinge in the woods, 
But now | am cut downe 
By stroke of cruell axe, indeed, 
But yet to my renowne: 
For while I liv’d, | spake naught else 
But what the boistrous winde 
Compel’d my murmuringe strains unto; 
But beinge dead | please ye minde 
And eares of such as heare me singe, 
So pleasant is my musickes ringe.” 

When we attempt to trace the direct origin of the piano- 
forte we again land in obscurity and doubt, for the first in- 
strument of this name is an enigma to the historians. We 
find the word first used in an Italian document dated 1598, 
in the form of ‘‘piano e forte.” No description is given, how- 
ever, save the words ‘‘with the organ underneath.”’ The 
distinguishing feature of the pianoforte action is the use of 
hammers in the place of the tangents of the clavichord or the 
jacks and quills of the harpsichord and spinet. This piano 
e forte of the sixteenth century may have had the hammer 
action, or it may have been a harpsichord with some appli- 
ance to moderate the power of the tone. It was more prob- 
ably the latter. | To be continued. | 


JOHANNES BRAHMS. 


S CUBAN, who predicted greatness for Chopin, proph 
 esied so long ago as 1853 that Brahms (whose portrait 
with this sketch appears in this Vistror by courtesy of The 
Outlook) would be what his opponents have ironically dubbed 
him—a musical Messiah. Schumann's language seemed ex- 
travagant then, and still appears so to many; for Brahms’ 
real position in the world of music is hardly better under- 
stood than Schumann's was at the time of his death, and it 
is little more than a decade since Schumann has been gener- 
ally appreciated. There is an anecdote that at a soirée, after 
one of Clara Schumann's concerts in Russia, the host turned 
to Robert with the question, ‘‘And are you also musical, 
Herr Schumann ?”’ 

In one respect, however, Brahms has been more fortunate 
than Schumann. While the public is slow to appreciate his 
worth, he has never lacked warm admirers among musicians. 


Joachim has been his bosom friend for many years, and Von 


Bulow called his first symphony the ‘‘Tenth.’’ Conductors 
not infrequently place Brahms’ symphonies upon their pro- 
grams. The rehearsals necessary to prepare these works for 
performance reveal their numerous beauties to the leaders 
and players, and they, knowing full well the value of these 
compositions, feel confident that public admiration will come 
in time. At present, however, Brahms is known to the 
public chiefly through his Hungarian Dances, popular tunes 
which he has handled with a brilliancy that has made them 
his own; for it is easy to recognize that no one but a com- 
poser who himself is a great creator could have given these 
melodies form and clothed them as Brahms has. He has 
reproduced the deep flare of the gypsy camp-fire, the incip- 
ient hesitation and sudden acceleration of the dance, the 
swift changes of emotion from sensuous /souctance to bois- 
terous exuberance while limbs circle and sway and eyes 
glow with passion or snap with wild exhilaration. These 
dances, with their fascinating changes of rhythm and tempo, 
incite and ravish the hearer. Their beauties are so obvious 
that they could not fail of recognition. They gave the start 
to the vast amount of music with distinct local coloring 
which has since come into vogue. But Brahms has been 
more successful than any of his followers in this field be- 
cause he has known how to preserve just enough of the 
wild originals to charm civilized ears. 


Brahms is the greatest living composer. Few will dispute 
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this statement. In favor of whom could they? Dvorak or 
Rubinstein? Possibly. But these composers, though doubt 
less very distinguished, reproduce too much of what Is sem! 
barbaric in their nationalities to rival Brahms in the estima- 
tion of people of musical culture. What has either Dvord4k 
or Rubinstein to pit against the German Requiem? The 
merits of these composers are more obvious than those of 
Brahms, and with the general public their music is doubtless 
more taking, but neither of them has Brahms’ profundity of 
thought and emotion, or even his command of technical re 
sources. What people can not understand they either reject 
as rubbish, or, with some pretense of understanding, stigma- 
tize as intellectual, using that word as opposed to emotional 
or poetic. Brahms is indeed intellectual in so far that he is 
scholarly, but he is also deeply emotional. He reaches far 
down into his heart for his inspiration—and those who can 
not follow him call him dry and intellectual, whereas his 
scholarship simply refines and controls his inspiration, and 
prevents it from running away with him. No one, for in- 
stance, could accuse Brahms of being unduly prolix, or of 
developing his ideas at too great length. He applies his 
scholarship and his command of technical resources to keep 
his thoughts well in hand, rather than to work them thread- 
bare. This results in a certain dramatic concentration, a 
terseness like that of Browning, a saying of much in little 

a saying of too much, perhaps, for the public to ‘‘take in 
at a single hearing. Brahms has indeed been called the 
‘‘Browning of music,”’ but rather to indicate what people 
consider his obscurity. The parallel is not, however, amiss 
Browning may be classed as the baritone among poets. He 
spoke in deeper, manlier tones than those who have, per- 
haps, piped sweeter lays. Similarly, Brahms is, like Schu 
mann, a baritone among composers. His works have the 
baritone timbre. The tenor is more brilliant and taking, but 
the comparatively few to whom music is a sacred art know 
that baritone is the man’s voice par excellence, and feel that 
in the domain of absolute music Brahms is Schumann's 
worthy successor. Like Schumann, too, Brahms’ songs 
alone give him high rank as a composer. His exultant 
‘*Wie froh und frisch” and his gentle and lovely ‘‘ Lullaby 
have won him grateful admirers who have never yet heard 
one of his symphonies. 

When Wagner put forward his theory that absolute music 
was a thing of the past, that it had reached its climax with 
Beethoven, and that it could thenceforth succeed only as an 
integral part of a universal art-work, the music-drama, those 
who clung to classic forms, still believing that variety and 
beauty of expression were possible within the well-defined 
limits of these forms, rallied around Brahms and put him 
forward as the champion of conservatism—much against his 
will, we fancy; for he has not, as Wagner had, an aggressive 
personality, not shunning but actually eager for the fray 
Moreover, Brahms is not conservative in the sense of being 
old-fashioned. He works, like Schumann, in classic forms, 
but, as with Schumann, what he puts into these forms is 
modern almost beyond his generation. He has recently 
published some twenty-odd pieces for the pianoforte under 
the unpretentious titles of ‘‘Fantasien,” ‘‘Drei Intermezzi, 
and ‘‘Clavierstucke."” Whoever takes the trouble to play 
himself into these (as the Germans say) will realize that there 
has been nothing of like importance written for pianoforte 
solo since Schumann laid down his pen. They are well 
defined in form, yet modern of modern in content, with 
wealth of melody and depth of emotional expression com- 
bined with a subtlety of harmonic treatment in which we 
recognize the unerring hand of a master. With the Ger- 
man Requiem, the symphonies, those charming vocal 
waltzes ‘‘Die Liebeslieder,’’ the brilliant Hungarian Dances, 
and the latest pianoforte pieces before us, it is enough to say 
that Brahms has proved that absolute music is not dead. 

Brahms was born in Hamburg in 1833, but since 1861 he 
has resided in Vienna, the home of so many great composers 
in the past. His portrait will be found on our cover page. 
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Our December number will be well supplied with music 
for Christmas in the shape of anthems, carols, instrumental 
music, etc. If extra numbers are wanted by our choir friends, 
they should notify our publishers early to that effect. 


For one who has been so bitterly denounced as a com- 
poser as Gounod, is it not somewhat remarkable that his 
‘*Faust”’ is soon to celebrate its 1oooth performance at the 
Paris Opera? Ambroise Thomas has been asked to write 
the music for a scene which will be introduced on the occa- 
sion. 


THe American people have long been considered fit sub- 
jects for ‘‘bleeding”’ by foreign artists. We note in the case 
of Melba, whom Abbey has just engaged at $1000 a night, 
that she goes abroad at the conclusion of her contract, to sing 
for $250 a night, a sum probably very much nearer her true 
value. 


IT is interesting to trace modern usages back to their be- 
ginnings, and it will often be found that such usages have 
their origin in barbaric or savage customs. For instance: 
What was the origin of our modern war songs and the sing- 
ing of them just before giving battle, as in the late civil 
war? Among the primitive Germans the maintenance of 
discipline in the field as in the council was left in great 
measure to the priests; they took the auguries and gave the 
signal for the onset. * * * Later, in New Caledonia, the 
priests did not go to battle, but sat in the distance fasting, 
singing, and praying for victory. Our hunting and war 
songs are doubtless a survival of the incantations of Celtic 
and Teutonic medicine men. 


CurisTMaAs and its requirements are beginning to force 
themselves upon the public mind. Our suggestions for prep- 
aration for Christmas entertainments were given in the last 
Vistror. It is hardly necessary to hint that musical friends 
will be pleased with musical gifts, such as novelties in in 
struments, books, and music. Our paper would, we are 
sure, prove an acceptable present to such a person, and 
would be a monthly reminder of the giver. 


HERE is a suggestion from the writings of the Emperor 
M. Aurelius Antonius (born A. D. 121), which may be of 
use in listening to music of. various grades. ‘‘ Different 
things delight different people. But it is my delight to keep 
the ruling faculty sound without turning away either from 
any man or from any of the things which happen to men, 
but looking at and receiving all with welcome eyes and using 
everything according to its value." And he who wrote such 
wise words has been called an old heathen! 


It would not be a bad idea if all the crowned heads of 
Europe should follow Emperor William’s example, and give 
more attention to music and less to war. We hardly want 
to encourage the idea that they should become composers 
like the German Emperor; the result might be worse than 
war; but the study of harmony, sufficiently to enable them to 
appreciate such a thing musically and politically, would not 
be without benefit. Emperor William's ‘‘Song to Aegir” 
is being translated into English by a member of the royal 
house, and Queen Margaret, of Italy, is turning it into Italian. 


Apropos of the series of articles on the organ, piano, and 
violin, now ‘‘running” in the Visiror, we note in an ex- 
change that the first organ built in America was made by 
Andrew Krauss, of Kraussdale, Penn. This was in 1790, 
when the maker was but nineteen years of age. The instru- 
ment proved a success. In 1796 he made the first church 
organ, which is still in use in the Longswamp Church. 
These dates of the first organs do not agree with those of 
the author of our articles, who mentions an organ made by 
Zimmerman, of Philadelphia, in 1737. One was made six 
years later in Salem, Mass. 


WE once heard a Chinese lecturer say that the seat of the 
brain was in the stomach and not in the head. And now 
comes a celebrated physician who, in a recent article on the 
Sixth Sense, announces that he has discovered in the ends 
of the fingers of blind people a gray matter like that of the 
brain. This accounts for the extra sensitive touch of the 
blind, and this touch can be developed in anyone, blind or 
not. Doubtless pianists will make use of this discovery and 
endeavor to develop this deposit of brain in the finger tips. 
We are thankful to know that the gray matter can be devel- 
oped at the points of the pianist’s digits. With some of 
them it is lacking elsewhere. . 





Mr. W. S. B. Mathews, editor of Music, has returned from 
his summer trip to Switzerland and again taken up the quill. 
He has, with Dr. William Mason, been making a new mu- 
sical primer on advanced lines, which has just appeared. 
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MUSIC AND HER SISTER ARTS. 


Music, painting and sculpture are arts which are practically 
governed by the same principles. In fact, it may be asserted 
that any law or principle which applies to any one art or 
science embodies a truth which applies to all. Truth is one, 
not many, and is universal in its application. 

The laws which govern music in relation to its motions, 
harmonies and proportions are similar if not just like those 
which rule in the other arts. Painting must have its due 
proportions in drawing and coloring, the latter corresponding 
to expression in music. There must also be harmony of 
effects, an inharmonious combination of objects in a painting 
corresponding to badly chosen and ill-arranged chords in 
music. 

So in sculpture, though marble lacks the coloring of paint- 
ing and music, yet it has that which corresponds to it and 
produces a similar effect. 

These three arts are alike also in that each in its represen- 
tation must have life or motion. This quality is not so easy 
to describe when applied to statuary or painting, but it is 
that something which apart from the subject or design holds 
the attention of the observer, and impresses him as with an 
inspiration. 

Music, painting and sculpture are so much alike in their 
effects upon the mind that the technical terms of one art will 
apply to the others. In fact, we often read of the tone of a 
picture, the coloring of a musical composition, and beautiful 
statuary has been denominated ‘‘frozen music.” 

So much for law. Now let us look at anothér and more 
practical phase of the subject. 

A true love for music must necessarily include a more or 
less ardent love for the kindred arts. And the converse is 
true. A true love for painting and sculpture will, include a 
love for music. The qualities we have mentioned as being 
essentials of the one are also the essentials of the others, 
though applied differently. 

Again, if a love for either art is encouraged, then a love for 
what is true and beautiful in all arts will be stimulated. Here 
may be seen the value of the study of music. Its good results 
are far-reaching, and affect all that is kindred to it. 

So a home that is musical will also be adorned with such 
pictures and statuary as can be afforded. We desire to en- 
courage these things. Do not hesitate to buy a photogravure 
or a plaster cast if the purse will not allow the purchase of 
an oil-painting or a marble. 

Beautiful and harmonious surroundings not only reflect 
the taste of the owner but create a sphere of refinement and 
culture whose reflex value is incalculable.}. 

Let those who know no better (and there are many such 
turn up their holy noses in sneers and ridicule of the elemen- 
tary music, the cheap print and the clay image. They will 
know better when they know more. Let these elementary 
things perform their uses until development enables one to 
go up higher and possess and enjoy better things. Each in 
its place, and all in time. 





Not Forcotren.—Eaton Saltzer: ‘‘Where are those oys- 
ters | ordered on the half shell?” Waiter: *‘Don’'t get impa- 
tient, sah; we're dreffle sho’t on shells, but yo’re next.” — 
Truth. 
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CITY NOTES. 


Miss Anna B. Bundy, the young cornetist, will teach music 
in Tennessee this winter. 


Mr. Joseph Surdo has been engaged to play the cornet at 
the Sunday services of the Walnut Hills Baptist Church. 


Mr. George Schneider began his sixteenth season of piano 
recitals at Room 62, Pike Opera House, Saturday, October 
27. 

Miss Ethel Chamberlin and Miss Ida Smith are comforta- 
bly settled in Berlin, where they are enjoying lessons from 
Frau Lilli Lehmann. 


Mr. W. W. Lauder, of Chicago, gave two lectures in this 
city last month: ‘‘The Last Five Sonatas of Beethoven” and 
‘Popular Songs of New France.” 


Mr. August Wm. Hoffmann, of St. Louis, has disposed of 
his catalogue of vocal and instrumental compositions to The 
John Church Company, who will hereafter publish it. 


Mr. Frank M. Joyce, late president of the Orpheus Club, 
who is to remove to Chicago, was given a dinner at the 
Queen City Club rooms October 12, by the Orpheus officers 
and directors. 

‘*Bel and the Dragon,” the cantata by Barter Johns which 
took the prize at the great National Eisteddfod of Wales last 
year, is in rehearsal by Mr. Guckenberger’s Symphony Cho- 
rus, and will be given during the season. 


Miss Minna Wetzler, assisted by the Bendix String Quar- 
tette and Mrs. E. Hetlich-Kelly, gave a Schumann recital at 
Lyceum Hall, October 11. Miss W. is a pianist of marked 
ability, and has a most promising future before her. 


The concert at the Chamber of Commerce by the Sym- 
phony Club, on the evening of October 5, was a grand 
success. Popular music was played, interspersed with vocal 
selections by Mrs. Margaret Gerry Guckenberger and Mr. 
Charles C. Washburn. 

Among the few legitimate comic operas that are to visit 
Cincinnati this winter is Julian Edwards’ ‘‘ Madeleine,’’ which 
was recently produced by the Camille D’Arville Opera Com- 
pany in Boston. The company includes Aubrey Boucicault, 
George C. Boniface, William McLaughlin, Clinton Elder, 
Marie Dressler, Maud and Hilda Hollins. 


The College of Music reception Monday evening, October 
15, was a delightful affair. The Odeon was beautifully deco- 
rated, as were other parts of the College, and the attendance 
was large and brilliant. The occasion was quite informal, 
which made it all the more enjoyable. It is to be hoped 
the innovation will be repeated annually. 


The first Campanari orchestral concert will take place 
November 3. The program will include an Overture—Air, 
Gavotte, Finale, by Handel; Adagio Religioso, with strings, 
harp, and organ, X. Scharwenka; A Love Song, by Jonas; 
Menuet in A major, by Boccherini; Finale from Suite, Op. 48, 
Tschaikowsky; Meditation for Voice, Violin, and Organ, by 
Broekhoven, etc., etc. 


The new constitution of the Apollo Club allows its women 
members the right to vote, but at the recent election of offi- 
cers none of them seemed to get onto the staff. The follow- 
ing is the list of officers for the coming year: President, E. 
H. Pendleton; Vice-President, A. H. Chatfield; Secretary, 
Mr. G. L. Vattier; Treasurer, W. A. Lemmon; Librarian, 
Geo. B. Jennings. The directors are the above gentlemen 
and A. F. Maish, H. T. Loomis, R. M. Bickerstaff, and 
Julius Hargrave. 

The Conservatory of Music opened the concert season at 


Pike’s Opera House, October 11, with a fine entertainment, 
by Mr. Theodor Bohlmann, pianist, and the Bendix String 
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Quartette. Rarely have we heard concerted music played 
so accurately. The house was filled with musical people. 
There were but three numbers on the program: Dvorak, Op. 
51, Brahms, Op. 100, and Richard Strauss, Op. 13. While 
there was no question about the high grade of the music, a 
feeling prevailed that if one of the numbers had been of a 
lighter character the program would have given more gen- 
eral satisfaction, although it might not have been quite so 
educational. 


Associate members of the Ladies’ Musical Club will wel- 
come the announcement that the Club concerts will begin 
Saturday, November 24, and continue as before on alternate 
Saturdays throughout the season. Miss Marie Louise Bailey, 
pianist to the King of Saxony, Miss Maud Powell, violinist, 
Mr. Plunket Greene, baritone, and the Kneisel String Quartet 
are some of the attractions promised. The officers for the 
ensuing year are: President, Miss Emma L. Roedter; First 
Vice-President, Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson; Second Vice- 
President, Miss Fannie Stone; Secretary, Mrs. Wm. H. Taft; 
Assistant Secretary, Miss Helen Hinkle; Treasurer, Mrs. A. 
H. Chatfield—a combination of artistic and executive ability 
that will make a successful season a certainty. 


HERE AND THERE. 


The Sohmer Quartette is singing with great success Mr. 
Schleiffarth’s new song, ‘‘ My songs are all for thee.”’ 


John Howard, the well-known voice teacher, has opened 
a studio at 215 East 57th St., New York City. We hope to 
print one of his interesting articles in the next Vistror. 


Mr. Thomas Richards, our Chicago correspondent, has 
been ill, but we hear favorable reports from him, and hope 
soon to receive his regular letters on musical happenings in 
Chicago. 


The Pennsylvania State Music-Teachers’ Association is 
making a sturdy effort to have music introduced as a regular 
study in the Public Schools of the State. It is a worthy ob- 
ject, and we hope it will be successful. 


Miss Margaret Goetz and Mr. Geo. Ellsworth Holmes, 
assisted by Mrs. Nealie Rider-Crane, Mr. E. Knoll, and Mr. 
Wm. Melton Chase, gave a song recital at Kimball Hall, 
Chicago, October 31, at which a most delightful and artistic 
program was performed. 


We regret to learn of the loss by fire of Prof. W. H. 
Neave’s new home and School of Music. Mr. Neave has 
long been identified with the musical interests of Salisbury, 
N. C., and had but recently finished and moved into the new 
building just destroyed. The people of the city should aid 
him in rebuilding. 


Dr. H. R. Palmer has an enormously large class this sea- 
son in New York City. There are 750 names enrolled. No 
one is permitted to join after the first night. ‘‘Graded Stud- 
ies,” the Doctor’s newest and best work, is the text-book, 
with which report says all are in love. No charge is made 
for tuition, the only outlay being the price of the book used. 


Miss Margaret Goetz, of Chicago, whose portrait we pre- 
sented to the readers of the Visiror some months ago, 
announces that she is prepared to give song recitals, embrac- 
ing the following subjects: A program of American com- 
posers; Lullabies of different nations; women composers 
of several nations; flower songs; songs of the season; old- 
time ballads of different nations; modern classics—German 
and French; and miscellaneous programs. We can most 
heartily indorse Miss Goetz as a thorough artist, and 
recommend her to all desiring first-class entertainments. 


C. W. Harrington, of Rochester, N. Y., has been engaged 
by the Silver Lake Assembly management to work up and 
take charge of the Grand Musical Festival to be held at 
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Silver Lake, N. Y., next season in connection with the Root 
School of Music. The plan is to organize choral societies 
in the towns and cities tributary to Silver Lake, which shall 
rehearse some standard work, and which shall be given by 
the united societies as one grand chorus, with soloists of 
eminent ability. The plan also includes a band tournament 
and concerts by the individual societies. The Silver Lake 
Orchestra, etc., etc. 


NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Maud Powell, the well-known violinist, has organized a 
string quartet, and is to make a concert tour. 


It is said that Paderewski has been obliged to cancel all 
engagements in America on account of ill health. 


Charles E. Burton, of Baltimore, has written a march which 
he has named ‘‘The Baltimore American March.” It will 
shortly appear in the American, and will also be published 
in sheet form. 


Mrs. Charles Dudley Warner is said to be the best amateur 
musician in New England. Most of the able musical criti- 
cisms so prominent throughout Mr. Warner's writings are due 
to her influence. 


Mme. Clara Brinkerhoff, the famous voice teacher, is now 
located at 47 West 42d St., New York. She is a most suc- 
cessful teacher, and has sent out many singers who have 
become prominent on the concert and operatic stage. 


Prof. Xaver Scharwenka has withdrawn from the Conser- 
vatory in New York, with which he was formerly identified, 
and has taken rooms in Steinway Hall, where he will give 
lessons to a limited number of advanced pupils. He will be 
assisted by his niece, Miss Hella Seydell. 


Julian Edwards’ new comic opera ‘‘ Madeleine,” after over 
one hundred consecutive performances in Boston, has been 
ut upon the road and is meeting with great success. It is 
ikened to ‘‘Robin Hood” in popularity. It is, of course, in 
no other sense a copy of ‘‘Robin Hood” or any other opera. 


The fiftieth anniversary of Johann Strauss’ conductorship 
was duly observed in Vienna October 15. A silver wreath 
from American musicians was presented to him by Rudolph 
Aronson, who also had composed ‘‘The Strauss Jubilee 
Waltz” for the occasion. The waltz was published by The 
John Church Co., and copies were taken to the jubilee by 
the composer. A facsimile of the silver wreath adorns the 
title page of the waltz. 





The following letter is self-explanatory : 


St. Louis, Mo., October 16, 1894. 
The Fobn Church Co., Cincinnati, O. 

GENTLEMEN: | hereby acknowledge, on behalf of Mr. Sousa, the receipt of 
$6,588.59 in settlement of the royalties earned during the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1894, on the two Marches published by you, to wit: ‘‘ The Liberty 
Bell” and ‘‘ Manhattan Beach.” 

Mr. Sousa and | join in expressing thanks for the promptness and exactness 
with which you have made your returns of royalties on the Marches published 
by you. 

Our further appreciation was acknowledged yesterday of the enterprise and 
push which has characterized your management of Mr. Sousa’s affairs The 
event only serves to confirm the confidence he reposed in your firm at the time 
he closed his contract with you. Very truly yours, 

D. Biaxety, Manager Sousa’s Band. 
| cordially indorse the above. 
JoxHn Puitie Sousa. 





Miss Birding: ‘‘Did you hear that Miss Jangle is going to 
give a topsy-turvey party? And it will be great fun.” 
Edith: ‘‘I never heard of such a thing. What is it?” Miss 
Birding: ‘‘Everyone will take a part in something they 
know nothing about. Now tell me what to do.” Edith: 
‘*Sing, dear, sing.” 
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EUGENE YSAYE, VIOLINIST. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE GREAT VIRTUOSO WHO IS TO VISIT 
AMERICA THIS FALL—VIEUXTEMPS’ OPINION OF HIM. 


SAYE, the most distinguished violinist in the world, has 
obtained from King Leopold, of Belgium, a special per- 
mit to visit the United States in November for a series of 
forty concerts, appearing first under the auspices of the New 
York Philharmonic Society, at Carnegie Music Hall, on No- 
vember 16, supported by a grand orchestra of one hundred 
and fifty players. He will appear at the first concert of the 
season of the Cincinnati Orpheus Club. 

Ysaye was born at Liege, Belgium, which place is, accord- 
ing to the illustrious Vieuxtemps, ‘‘the cradle of classic vio- 
linists.” He is young and has a striking personality. 

Of all the famous artists who graduated from the Con- 
servatory at Liege, Ysaye is the most famous. He is the 
second son of a family of distinguished musicians, and re- 
ceived his first lessons from his father, Nicolas Ysaye, who 
was also an author and composer. 

His reception by the audience was so enthusiastic and the 
impression made on Vieuxtemps so great that he, in a fit of 
uncontrollable admiration, jumped upon the stage and 
shouted, ‘‘Thou art inspired!” and with tears streaming 
down his cheeks he embraced and kissed Ysaye, calling him 
‘his son” and ‘‘star of his school”—‘‘upon whom the 
mantle of greatness had fallen.” 

His triumphs now came thick and fast, and by the recom- 
mendation of Vieuxtemps, Ysaye was furnished by the 
Belgian Government with a liberal purse for his travel and 
study in Paris. 

Ysaye made a series of successful tours through Europe, 
receiving the patronage of crowns and the nobility. This 
was interrupted only three years ago, when he was nom- 
inated to the Royal Conservatory of Brussels. 

In Russia, at a grand festival in honor of Liszt, he appeared 
before the Russian Imperial Society, under the direction of 
the great Rubinstein, who said he saw in Ysaye ‘‘a master 
of masters.” 

After resting, he made a new sensation at the Conserva- 
tory concerts in Paris. In September, 1886, at the suggestion 
of M. Jevaert, he was appointed high professor at the Royal 
Conservatory at Brussels, where he successfully continued 
the school formerly presided over by his two masters, 
Wieniawski and Vieuxtemps. The effects of his close at- 
tention to this school are already potent. 

He has since been promoted Officer of Public Instruction 
by the French Government. 

During his recent trip to Italy, Ysaye played at the 
Quirinal, and was elected Knight of the Crown of Italy. In 
London for the first time, in the season of 1889, he played 
under the auspices of the Philharmonic Society, scoring sen- 
sational hits. 

Although he has composed a great deal, he has only pub- 
lished two mazourkas at Moscow. Of the great works he 
has completed may be mentioned his Concerto No. 6, a series 
of scenes sentimental, and some variations on a theme by 
Paganini, which have been a sane heard and warmly 
applauded by those who are interested in the modern tech- 
nique of the violin. 





FRIEDRICH SMETANA. 


OF this composer, towhom ee has been done, 
the Evening Post says: ‘‘While Bohemia has always 
been considered one of the most musical countries in the world 
it has been generally assumed that Dr. Dvor4k was the first 
and only great musical genius produced by it. But within 
the last few years the eyes of the world have at last been 
opened to the fact that there was another genuine musical 
genius in Bohemia; a genius who, while not ranking quite 
asyhigh as Dvorak, nevertheless deserved honors which he 
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never received, and which many undeserving composers had 
thrust upon them. His name was Friedrich Smetana, and 
his life was one of those tragedies which fill the pages of 
musical biography. He died, aged sixty, in 1884, without 
having scene amy recognition from the world except (con- 
trary to the proverb) in his native country, one of his operas 
having had its one hundredth performance at Prague two 
years before his death. But even in the neighboring Vienna 
his works were practically ignored till 1892, when two of his 
operas were performed there by a Bohemian company. 
Everybody was surprised and delighted, and wondered why 
such music had been ignored. From that time dates Sme- 
tana’s European fame, and to-day there is hardly an opera- 
house in Germany where his ‘ Bartered Bride’ is not a reg- 
ular feature of the repertory. This opera will probably re- 
main the most popular of his works, but it will doubtless pave 
the way for some of its seven companions. Ten years before 
his death Smetana became deaf, and, like Beethoven, he 
wrote his best works after he had lost his hearing. But worse 
things were to come. When his countrymen gave him an 
ovation at the hundredth performance of his opera he was 
already of unsound mind, and soon afterwards he died in- 
sane, like Schumann and Donizetti.” 


THE CARE OF CHURCH ORGANS 


A* organist desires instructions as to the care of his in- 
strument, and as the subject concerns others in the 
church we offer the following general directions, says R. 
H. Woodman in The Evangelist. 

Excessive dampness and heat are the two conditions 
which operate severely against the preservation of an organ. 
Rainy and foggy weather, if long continued, will pene- 
trate to the innermost parts of an organ, and valves and 
keys will stick, and sometimes glue will become soft, and 
the bellows will leak and necessitate the visit of mechanics 
from the organ factory. In extremely damp weather and in 
new churches, where the walls are apt to be damp, it has 
been found beneficial to light a gas or oil stove in the organ 
chamber, care being taken not to place the stove too near or 
immediately under any part of the organ mechanism, as ex- 
cessive heat is as bad as dampness, causing woodwork to 
dry and shrink, and possibly te crack and warp. 

It may be well to say here that only the best seasoned 
lumber should be used in organ-building. Not all builders 
are as careful as they should be in this matter, and care 
should be taken, when a new organ is contemplated, to look 
well into the proposed builders’ facilities for seasoning wood. 

Changes in the temperature of the church from week to 
week do no real damage to a properly constructed organ; it 
will probably put the organ temporarily out of tune, but 
with the return to normal temperature this rights itself more 
or less perfectly, as will be seen in what follows. 

There are two kinds of pipes in an organ, known as flue 
pipes and reed pipes, and they may be roughly described as 
being developments respectively of a ‘‘ penny whistle” and 
a ‘tin horn.” The tones of the organ are produced in the 
same manner as in the cheap toys, the variations in the quali- 
ty of the tone being obtained through skillful modifications 
of the shape of the pipe and the reed, and the material used 
in making. In the ‘‘ flue work” the sound is produced by the 
vibration of the column of air in the pipe, and in the ‘‘reed 
work” the tone is made by the vibration of the tongue of 
brass which constitutes the ‘‘reed.”” A change of temper- 
ature alters the pitch of flue pipes by condensing or rarifying 
the air in the pipe. When the temperature returns to the 
usual point the previous pitch of the pipe returns with it. 

With the reed pipe the elongation or contraction of the 
reed, caused by heat or cold, also has its effect, and the 
return to the original pitch is not so certain. Good reeds 
will*standéconsiderable change in temperature, but those 
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found in old organs are usually of poor quality, and seem to 
be continually out of tune, and in need of attention. 

Dust is the great enemy of reeds, the least particle getting 
under the tongue usually stopping all ‘‘speech”’ of the Pipe. 
The dust of years may accumulate in the bottom of a flue 
pipe, out of the current of air, and its tone is of almost un- 
impaired quality. In short, flue pipes need practically no 
attention, unless some accident befalls them. Reeds, how- 
ever, have to be cleaned and tuned frequently if they are to 
be kept in good condition. This is not a difficult operation, 
and almost any organist can do it if he sees it done once by 
professional organ-tuners. It was the custom of the Musical 
Editor when playing a small organ in a country church to 
tune the reeds regularly every week. They were thus kept 
in as fair condition as their construction would permit. 

Churches having large organs usually contract with the 
builders to visit the organ every fortnight. 

While dust perhaps does insignificant harm in an organ, 
it is better to keep it out if possible. On sweeping days the 
swell boxes should be kept closed; at other times they are 
better open, thereby equalizing the temperature in all parts 
of the organ. In one church that we know of, where the 
organ occupies an alcove, a heavy curtain is placed in such 
a position that it can be drawn down and shut off the organ 
from the rest of the church. This had been drawn on 
sweeping days for many years when we saw it, and the 
organ was practically clean. 





M&: SOUSA’S method differs widely from many directors 
of the past and present age; he is less stolid than Costa, 
less impetuous than Julian. There is little of the poetry of 
motion in him; he resembles rather some of the time-honored 
martinets encountered nearly a half century ago in the mili- 
tary bands of Europe, but he reads his copy accurately at a 
glance, and keeps track of such instruments as are entrusted 
with leading motifs with a tenacity and forethought which 
bespeak the student as well as the drillmaster. 

Mr. Sousa, during his as yet brief career, has written sixty 
marches and five operas, and it is only fair to add that these 
marches have been sold all over the world. Some doubt has 
been expressed as to their lasting qualities. A few choice 
grumblers have declared them to be ephemeral and weak, 
catchy or reminiscent, but those who understand such mat- 
ters regard them as strong. They are full of melody, replete 
with life and vivacity, they bristle with surprises, and never 
descend to the low or commonplace; his modulations, though 
abrupt in places, are ever pleasing, but above all he is never 
prolix; he may exhaust a theme, he never attenuates; he 
may redress a melody, but the costume never offends. 
Should he ever essay the task of writing for mixed voices he 
would without question become illustrious. 

There is not a schoolboy in America who has not straight- 
ened his back to the inspiriting ‘‘ Washington Post March,” 
and there are few misses of tender years who have not been 
put down to Sousa’s published works as pianoforte exer- 
cises. His new ‘‘Liberty Bell” leaped into popularity in 
twenty-four hours after publication. 

It might be added that Mr. Sousa is a writer of almost im- 
measurable resources in his own line. That, although his 
works bear the stamp of his own individuality, he is never 
compelled to repeat himself. In other words, he is par ex- 
cellence a melodist of spontaneous power, and a harmonist 
of culture and many affluent fancies. 








Mrs. Gotcashe (engaging an orchestra): ‘‘What's the very 
best music you play?” The Leader: ‘‘Um—well, | suppose 
the very best things we play are the Beethoven sympho- 
nies.” Mrs. Gotcashe: ‘‘Very well; | want you to play a lot 
of those throughout the evening-—one for each dance. | 
don’t have anything but the best, you understand.” 





ROYAL MUSICIANS. 
BY W. F. GATES. 


USIC has had its votaries among the crowned heads of 

all ages. None of them have achieved great fame, how- 

ever, as composers or performers as distinct from their royal 

positions. Had it not been for their exalted station we 

should never have heard of their musical accomplishments. 

It is fame enough to be a prince or king without being a 
musician ! 

If we delved among the records of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans we might find many a monarch who was celebrated 
for his flute-playing or singing. 'We know that these per- 
sonages were excellent performers, for did they not win all 
the contests into which they entered, even when their oppo- 
nents were the principal musicians of their countries? In 
fact, the continuation of the good health of the opponent re- 
quired that the king should be victor. 

We have all read the old story of how Nero fiddled while 
Rome burned. This is a very respectable and antique myth, 
for there are no records of any kind to show that the Romans 
knew or practiced the use of the bow—save to slay their 
enemies. No doubt the fiddle that Nero played on was a 
flute—that is, if he played at all on the occasion of that his- 
torical illumination. 

Coming down to more modern times and less sanguinary 
musicians we find the Emperor Charles the Fifth of France 
to have been quite a music critic (though that does not nec- 
essarily imply great musical erudition). His namesake, the 
Emperor Charles the Sixth of Austria, was endowed with 
musical abilities of a very high order. So discriminating 
was his knowledge of musical worth that Farinelli, the great- 
est singer of all Europe at that time, said that the Emperor 
gave him musical instruction that was ‘‘ of more use to him 
than all the precepts of his masters or the examples of his 
rivals.” The ideas that this royal teacher advanced were 
that a more simple and less exaggerated style would reach 
the heart quicker than all the long notes, roulades, and fours 
de force that the singer could use. 

King Henry VIII., he of frequent marriages, was regarded 
in his day as ‘‘extremely skilled in musical art,” and as 
‘‘acquitting himself divinely.” He was quite a singer, and 
played the organ, harpsichord, and lute. Beside§ this he 
was quite a poet, and frequently set his verses to music. 
There are still in existence two services of his composition 
for the royal chapel. 

Good Queen Bess and the unfortunate Mary Queen of 
Scots were both excellent performers on the virginals. Ma- 
ry’s ambassador at the court of Elizabeth one day heard her 
playing, and the queen discovering him, required his opin- 
ion as to which was the better player, she or his royal mis- 
stress. This inquiry placed the poor fellow ‘‘’twixt the 
devil and the deep sea,” as Queen Bess’ temper was none 
of the most pacific, and of course he must not disparage 
his own queen. But, courtier-like, he complimented them 
both, and came out with flying colors. 

Leopold |., of Germany, was an ardent lover of good mu- 
sic, and kept up an orchestra that was regarded as being 
remarkable in its general ensemble. His love for music 
manifested itself up to the hour of his death. Feeling his 
end to be near he sent for his band of players and ordered 
them to play asymphony. They obeyed, and the monarch 
expired with a full orchestral accompaniment. 

Prederic the Great was a fine flute-player, as well as hav- 
ing a large collection of harpsichords, spinets, and the like. 
So many flutes did he have that it required one man’s entire 
time to keep them in good condition. This royal amateur 
had one good point. He considered it a disgrace to play a 
wrong note, and would never undertake a composition till 
he had shut himself up alone and practiced it for hours. Oh, 
for more of the kind! ° 
Frederic II. combined a musical appreciation with the 











strictness of a military marinet. He would station himself 
in the pit behind the conductor, so as to have a full view of 
the score. In this position he would frequently usurp the 
conductor's duties, and if a mistake were committed on the 
stage or in the orchestra he would rebuke the offender on 
the spot. And if any of the singers ventured to alter a sin- 
gle passage he was reminded that he changed the notes at 
his peril, and that he had better adhere to the composer's 
intentions. 

Queen Victoria was in her youthful days an excellent pi- 
anist and vocalist. Mendelssohn relates that on visiting 
England he was entertained by the Queen and Prince Con- 
sort at Buckingham Palace, and that the Queen sang some 
of his songs with charming expression and feeling. Says 
he, ‘‘I praised her heartily and with the best conscience in 
the world.”” Prince Albert was himself an excellent org.n- 
ist, and Mendelssohn leaves record that ‘‘ his playing would 
have done credit to any professional.’" He was also a com- 
poser of no mean ability. 

The Duke of Edinburg has inherited his father’s talent, 
and is quite proficient as a violinist. He has appeared fre- 
quently in public both as a violinist and as an orchestral con- 
ductor. He is really possessed of much talent, although 
some of the Liberal papers delight to speak in a sneering 
way of the ‘‘ royal fiddler.” 

The present Princess of Wales has had the degree of Doc- 
tor of Music conferred upon her by one of the great English 
universities, although it was evidently a matter of honoring 
royalty more than one of honoring a musician. 

The royal family of Germany is also quite musical. The 
recent emperors have had considerable musical training, and 
old Emperor William has been known to take the baton and 
conduct a military band, in this way securing a performance 
to his liking. 


SHARPS AND FLATS. 


Tell us, ye winged winds 
That almost drive us mad, 

Is there 2 spot on earth without the 
Appendicitis fad ? 


Base music—out on first. 
‘*After the Ball“’—center fielder. 


A Hindustani work on music says that ‘‘music is the 
painfully acquired art of speaking very loud in a shrill 
voice.” 


Man (at opera to woman in front): ‘‘Madam, paid $2.50 
for this seat, and your hat——’’ Woman (calmly): ‘‘ That 
hat cost $4o.”’ 


Manager: ‘‘Ah, madame! You sing from your heart.” 
Prima Donna: ‘‘Yes; I’ve always been complimented on 
my chest tones.” 


She: ‘‘How fearful it must be for a great singer to know 
that she has lost her voice.” He: ‘‘It's much more tortur- 
ing when she doesn't know it.” — 77f-Bits. 


Fond Mother: ‘‘O, professor, will you try my daughter's 
voice?” The Professor (who has heard ‘‘daughter’s voice’): 
‘*‘No, madame; nobody but a justice of the supreme court 
is fit to try it.” 


The eminent physician was irritable. Calling the janitor, 
he said: ‘‘Who is it that keeps singing, ‘I would not live 
alway’ ?” 

‘It’s the lady in the apartment above, sir.” 

‘*Well, tell her that, as a professional man, | am prepared 
to assure her that she won't, and that there is consequently 
no cause for further agitation on her part.” 
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Landlady (to applicant for rooms): ‘Beg pardon, sir, but 
what business do you follow?’’ Applicant: ‘‘! am a doctor 
of music.” ‘‘Oh! then I’m sure you will do real well in this 
locality, for there’s lot of music about here that needs doc- 
toring.” 


‘*Well, John,” said the judge to a pigtail Celestial, ‘‘ what 
can | do for your” 

‘*Want to gettee name changed.”’ 

‘*‘What’s your name now?” 

“Sing Sing. No goodee; gettee changed to Walble 
Twice.” 

‘*To ‘Warble Twice’?” 

“‘Yep. Allee samee Sing Sing.” 


‘*How did you happen to introduce such a fellow as Von 
Pownderhardt to me?” asked a society lady, with indigna- 
tion in her tones. 

‘*‘Why not?” asked her friend, aghast. ‘‘He is a great 
musician. 

‘*But I heard Mrs. Touchlighte say the other day that she 
didn't like him, because he was such a loud peddler.”’ 

‘*Yes,” with elevated eyebrows. 

‘*How can he be a grand musician and a loud peddler at 
the same time?” 

‘*Oh, my dear! You are so primitive as well as puritanic. 
She merely meant that he used the loud pedal on the piano 
too much. He is a little sensational in his touch, you see— 
in fact, as she expressed it, ‘a loud peddler.’”’ 

“Oh!” 


A NEW FAD. 


N old London anything in the way of a new fad is likely to 
find followers. The most recent curious outbreak of the 
faddists is described in a cablegram as follows: ‘‘ A lot of 
creatures have flocked together in England, and have origi- 
nated a sect called The Divine Motherhood of Music. which is 
confined to ladies. Miss Ellis S. Atkins is the inventor of this 
tonic sol-fa Christianity. It sounds like a name invented for 
fun—the title of the headquarters ofthe ‘ Motherhood of Music’ 
outfit—but it isn’t. Where do you think they hold their 
meetings? At the Ladies’ Own Tea Association, No. 90 New 
Bond street. Isn't that appropriate? | am not very good at 
conundrums, so that ! will not try to tell what this ‘Mother- 
hood of Music’cult means, but will quote from its secret cir- 
cular. The subject is taken from a book called ‘The Key of 
David,’ revealing the motherhood of God. The scale Key 
of David is the scale of A minor: A,B,C,D,E,F,G. With 
the seven notes of the scale of A minor are combined the 
seven colors and their meanings, the seven days in Genesis, 
i., the messages in Revelation, the seven ledges of Dante's 
Mountain of Purification, and many others, all harmonizing 
into one scale. The words of the Bible have a spiritual, a 
symbolical, and a literal meaning. The cause of the evil of 
the world is the misunderstanding of the second of those 
three meanings. This unified harmony of many scales in one 
reveals the true meaning of symbolism. The signs of the 
present time are also noted as in full concord with what this 
unified harmony shows.” It takes six lectures to explain 
what all this signifies. People are flocking to the lectures 
from all directions. Thousands of others would attend and 
enroll but their keepers won't let them. Perhaps the titles 
of the lectures would better enlighten the reader upon their 
scope: First Lecture—The period of the world’s history cov- 
ered during the sounding of note A. Gen. i. Second Lec- 
ture—The period covered during the sounding of note B. 
Gen. ii., iii., and iv. Third Lecture—Note C. Gen. v., to 


1926 B. C. Fourth Lecture—Note D. From 1926 B. C. to 
666 B. C. Fifth Lecture—Note E. From 666 B. C. to 18096 
A. D. Sixth Lecture—Notes F and G. The Millennium 
and last Sabbath. 
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DEFINITIONS UP TO DATE. 


Conservatory.—A school for music where four] or] more 
students are taught all manner of instruments atthe same 
time. At some conservatories holes are bored in the doors 
so that if the trustees come along during lesson hours they 
may see that the students are embracing their opportunity 
and not their professors. Some of them have as many as a 
thousand pupils, and serve a useful purpose by spreading 
musical contagion throughout the whole land. 

Cradle Song.—Originally a soothing lullaby sung by moth- 
ers to put their children to sleep. It was not always effica- 
cious; it sometimes made the child cry louder than ever. 
Under the name of Berceuse, which is French, it generally 
refers to a rocking piano piece by Chopin, easily recogniza- 
ble when once heard. 

Czerny (Carl, 1791—1857). A man of cruel nature, who 
could not endure small children, and therefore kept writing 
etudes. Ever since his death in 1857 a commission has been 
engaged in counting these etudes, but no end to them has 
yet been found. 

D. C.—A musical term signifying Da Capo, but often- 
times in America confused with the initials of the District of 
Columbia. Teachers should be earnestly urged to disen- 
tangle this natural confusion from the minds of their young 
pupils. 

Donizetti (1798—1848). An Italian composer who com- 
posed favorite pieces for the hand-organ. His opera ‘‘ Lucia 
di Lammermoor ”’ is famous for taking one scene from Bed- 
lam. The opera should therefore have been called ‘‘ Bed- 
lammer.”” No more or moor was necessary. 

Encore—A fiendish invention which, while it apparently 
flatters the performer, is really devised to procure for an 
audience more than its money’s worth, and to keep suburb- 
ans from catching their trains. — The Handy Lexicon. 


EVERYBODY SANG HIS SONG. 
THE DEATH OF THE COMPOSER OF ‘‘ THERE'S A LIGHT 
IN THE WINDOW FOR THEE.” 

SHORT time ago an old man, dressed in rags, appeared 

at the city prison in Coffeyville, Kan., and asked the 
jailor to allow him to sleep in one of the empty cells over 
night. He declined to tell his name, but said he had arrived 
on a freight train from Texas. His request was granted. 
Next morning he was found to be ill, and, though properly 
taken care of, died four days later. A few hours before death 
he called the jailor to his side, and told him his name was 
Edward Dunbar, and that he was the author of that beautiful 
hymn, ‘‘ There’s a light in the window for thee, brother.” 
He was buried in the Coffeyville cemetery. When Dunbar 
was a small boy he lived in New Bedford, Mass., and worked 
in a factory. His mother lived at the foot of the street on 
which the factory was located, and, as the lad’s work kept 
him away until after dark, she always placed a light it the 
window to guide his footsteps homeward. One day he took 
a notion to go to sea, and off he went on a three-years’ cruise. 
During his absence his mother fell ill and was at death’s door. 
She talked incessantly about her boy, and every night she 
asked those around her to place a light in the window in 
anticipation of his return. When she realized that her end 
had come, she said: ‘‘ Tell Edward that | will set a light in 
the window of heaven for him.” These were her last words. 
The lad had grown to manhood ere he returned home, and 
his mother’s dying message so affected him that he re- 
formed and became a preacher. In the course of his refor- 


mation he wrote the song, ‘‘ There’s a light in the window 
for thee, brother.’”’ The song became widely known. 

The Rev. Edward Dunbar married a young woman in 
New Bedford during his work in a great revival in 1858, and 
The young 


several children were the result of this union. 
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divine soon made a reputation as a brilliant pupil orator, and 
the public was therefore greatly surprised when one bright 
Sunday morning he skipped the country leaving his wife and 
children behind. He came to Kansas, and after snatching 
brands from the burning in different parts of the State he 
went to Minneapolis and began to show people the error of 
their ways. A great revival followed and hundreds were 
converted. 

Miss Eunice Bell Lewis, a handsome young heiress of 
Indianapolis, was one of the converts. She fell in love with 
the evangelist and married him against the wishes of her 
friends. Shortly after the wedding Dunbar returned to Kansas 
to fill an engagement at Leavenworth. While he was away 
the friends of the bride, who had mistrusted the evangelist 
all along, laid their suspicions before W. D. Webb, now 
judge of the second judicial district of Kansas, and Judge 
Austin Young, who were law partners in Minneapolis, and 
they took the case. The result was they soon found evi- 
dence sufficient to warrant an arrest, and Dunbar’s minis- 
terial career was brought to a close. 

Judge Webb and Judge Young assisted in the prosecu- 
tion of Dunbar. After Dunbar’s incarceration Judge Young 
secured a divorce for Mrs. Dunbar and married her himself. 
They now live happily together in Minneapolis. Judge 
Lochren, the present commissioner of pensions, defended 
Dunbar in the case. Dunbar’s first wife died in Taunton, 
Mass., about two years ago.—Boston Herald. 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPT. 


Write upon pages of a single size; 

Cross your t’s and neatly dot your i’s; 

On one side only let your lines be seen— 

Both sides filled up announce a verdant green 

Correct—yes, recorrect—all that you write, 

And let your ink be black, your paper white, 

For spongy foolscap of a muddy blue 

Betrays a mind of the same dismal hue. 

Punctuate carefully, for on this score 

Nothing proclaims a practiced writer more. 

Then send it off. And, lest it merit lack, 

Inclose a stamp with which to send it back. 

But first pay all the postage on it, too, 

For editors look blank on “‘ six cents due,” 

And murmur, as they run the effusion o’er, 

‘fA shabby fellow and a wretched bore!” 

Yet here it goes; take of it a copy clean— 

Writers should own a copying machine. 

Little they know the time that’s spent, and care, 

In hunting ‘‘ copy” vanished who knows where ? 

Bear this in mind, observe it to the end, 

And you shall make the editor your friend. 
—Notes and Queries. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Sweet Clover. A romance of the White City, by Clara Louise Burnham. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Mrs, Burnham’s many readers will hail 
with delight another of those charming stories from her pen which have given 
her a national reputation. As a love story it is unusually interesting, and as 
a description of the great White City, and its short but busy life of six months, 
it possesses additional value. Those who were “‘ at the Fair” will prize the 
book as recording in most interesting and accurate descriptions the wonders 
which they saw themselves, and to such ‘‘ Sweet Clover” will be a valuable 
souvenir. The unfortunates who were unable to visit the White City will 
receive from this book most vivid and accurate conceptions of it. A bright 
vein of humor runs throughout the book, and the author in most pleasant 
ways teaches some very important lessons as to life and duty. 


The Century Magazine for October has several articles of special interest, 
though all are good. ‘‘ Through Asia on a Bicycle” is concluded in this num- 
ber. The series has been very interesting. A timely feature of the concluding 
articlé is the interview with the Prime Minister of China. This was written 
long before the breaking out of the present war between China and Japan. 
‘* The Eternal Gullible” is timely. Much is being written upon the wonders 
of hypnotism, and some very large stories have been told of its workings. 
This article exposes the shams of so-called hypnotic exhibitions, and will serve 
a useful purpose at this present time. ‘‘ McClellan and his Mission” is an 
article of historical value, and shows how the good man went wrong. The 
open letters deal witli topics of the time, and are by prominent writers on 
socialism, strikes, etc. These are but a few of the good things in this popu- 
lar magazine. 
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To Mrs. M. S. Johnson, Solo Alto 2d Presbyterian Church of Jersey City, N. J. 


Oh, be Joyful in the Lord. ED. L. CRANMER. 
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Be ye sure that the Lord he is God, It is he that hath made us, and not we our-selves. 
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‘THE MusicaAL VIS 





Bel and the Dragon 


BARTER JOHNS, 
which took the prize of $200 at the 


NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD OF WALES. 


The chief adjudicator was Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, 
England's best-known musician, which is a sufficient 
guaranty of the musical merits of the work. 

The Cantata is in Two Parts, and deals with the 
story of Daniel, his fearless rebuke of King Cyrus, 
the denunciation of the priests of the temple, the 
destruction of the god ‘ Bel,’’ the incarceration of 
Daniel in the den of lions, his triumph over his 
enemies, the conversion of the King, ete.,ete. Itisa 
most effective work. Its solos and choruses are of the 
highest order of writing. Choral Societies, Conven 
tions, and Chorus Choirs will find this Cantata ex- 
cellent study and pleasing in performance. 


Price $1.00. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGO: 


| CARYL FLORIO’S 
Practical Harmony 


A New Work on Elementary Harmony. 


A simple but comprehensive treatment of the sub 
ject. Music-teachers and students alike will find it 
complete in every detail. Price, $2.00 per copy. 


KEY TO FLORIO’S PRACTICAL HARMONY, $2.00. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York, 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





By W. M. Tretoar, Solo $1.00; Duct, $1.50; Chorus, 25 cents; 
Whistle, 85 cents; Sand Pads; 25 cents. A new piano piece, rep- 
resenting a day's journey on a train. Syworsm: Train ‘Whistles. 
Bell Rings. All Aboard. The Start. Twenty Minutes for Dinner. 
Gong. The Menu. Dinner over they again start on their Journey, 
passing through Fields and Meadows, until they reach ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home It is a great exhibition piece. Send $1 for the Solo, 
and receive gratis a Whistle, Sand Pads and Chorus part. Mestion 


this Joursat. TRELOAR MUSIC CO., Mexico, Meo. 


THE CINCINNATI | 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 

Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 

For catalogues, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
S. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O. 





Musical Visitor Premiums. 


Our List of Premiums given to those who send sub- 
scriptions to the MUSICAL VISITOR is too long to 
print, but includes 


EVERYTHING YOU MAY WANT, 


BOOKS, 
MUSIC 


INSTRU MENTS, 
CABINETS, OR 


Whether it be MUSIC, 
PORTFOLIOS, ALBUMS, 
GANS, PIANOS, etc., etc 

And please remember that our Premiums are not 
confined to Music and Musical Merchandise, but in 
clude anything you may want, whatever it may be. 
Mention the thing desired, and we will tell you how 
many subscriptions will procure it for you. 

Send for Premium Lists and further information 
to the Publishers of the 


MUSICAL VISITOR, 
Cincinnati, O. 





NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


EACH A NOVELTY. | 

| 

+O+ 

THE PARAGON OF SONG, | 
By Dr. Geo, F. Root and C. C. Case. 

An entirely new collection of music for Singing 
Classes, Musical Institutes, and Musical Conventions. 
Every piece newly composed, or arranged expressly 
for this book, and has never before been printed in | 
this form. Elegant new type and pletes, making the 


finest looking and most useful book published. | 
Price, 50 cents. | 


THE TREBLE-CLEF CHOIR, 


By Dr. Geo. F. Root and D. B. TOWNER. 

A collection of Masic for women’s voices, consist- 
ing of Secular and Sacred Music, Glees, Part-Songs, 
etc., etc. Composed and arranged expressly for this 
book. The Treble-Clef Choir is on an entirely new 
plan. The music is arranged for four voices, and 
most of the pieces have piano accompaniments. 
There is also a short course of elementary instruc- 
tion, making the book very complete and desirable 
for Young Ladies’ Schools, Seminaries, and Colleges. 

Price, 50 cents. 


ELITE ORGAN ALBUM, 


Edited by PaoLo F. CAMPIGLIO. 

A collection of Preludes, Offertories, and Music for 
Weddings and Funerals. Selected and arranged from 
the works of Beethoven, Haydn, Handel, Wagner 
Mascagni, Moszkowski, Paderewski, and others, for 
the Organ or Cabinet Organ. 

Price, $2.00. 


90 DAILY VOCAL EXERCISES. 


Compiled and omenged by TecLa ViGNA, Teacher 
of Vocal Art in the College of Music, Cincinnati 
These Exercises have been long and successfully 
used by the distinguished editor in her work, and 
are here made available for vocal teachers generally. 
Exercises only are given, the teacher being left in 
freedom as to how to apply them. A fine portrait of 
Signorina Vigna, with fer autograph, accompanies 
the ‘* Exercises.”’ 

Price $2.00. | 


MUSIC TABLET, with a Condensed View of the 


Material of Composition, prepared by A. J. Goopricn 

This isa most desirable and convenient Tablet of 
Musie Staffs, for the use of Students, Teachers, and 
Amateurs. The sheets are perforated at the top, so 
that they can be easily torn out when filled, the 
Harmony References on the cover, and the stiff back 
for writing upon, remaining until the last sheet is 
taken out. 

Price, 25 cents. 





CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAG@U: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 


C. J. KREHBIEL & CO. 


248-250 WALNUT ST., CINCINNATI. 


NE of the Most Complete °, 
. . Offices in the West. ~ 
Makes a specialty of the 
s*> ‘se Printing and Binding of 
Music and Music Books. 
The John Church Co.’s work is done by this house 


ITOR 


1 





HARVEST AND THANKSGIVING 


Annual No. 7. 


A Special Service of Song, with Responsive Readings 
and Recitations. Prepared by 
J. R. MURRAY. 


This Annual contains some new features, which, if 
carried out according to the page of suggestions, will 





make an unusually interesting and effective service. 
Price 5 cents per single copy. 











Modern 
_ languages 


DAY AND EVENING. 


Ke 


Our SPANISH CLASSES, under 
Prof. Walker, and his new method 
of teaching, are a great success. 

Prof. Fredin will conduct the classes 
in the FRENCH LANGUAGE, Prof. 
H. W. Curth the classes in GERMAN, 
and Prof. Rallo in ITALIAN, These 
gentlemen are all scholarly professors, 
three being natives of the countries 
whose language they profess. 


The Nelson Business College Co. 


Fourth and Walnut Sts. 
CINCINNATI. 


ROOT’S NEW COURSE 


Voice Culture aw Singing 


FOR THE 


FEMALE VOICE. 


Also a Special Edition for the 


MALE Worce. 
By Frederic W. Root. 


This is a graded Course, adapted to guide the 
young voice, correct the faults of mature singers, 
and develop all voices systematically. It is designed 
equally for the uses of Class Vocal Training and 
Private Instruction. 


Price, in paper, $1.50. In limp cloth, $2.00. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGU: 


200 Wabash Avenue. 


Vocal Gems 


from the new Comic Opera. 


“Madeleine, or The Magic Kiss.” 


Words by STANISLAUS STANGE. 
Music by JULIAN EDWARDS. 

This opera has met with great success ever since 
its first presentation, which took place in Boston 
early in the summer. The Vocal Gems are in great 
demand, and make a neat little collection of favorite 
rleces. 

CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGO: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 


Sunlight and Shadow. 


Nine Songs by Julian Edwards. 


A collection of high-class songs with English and 
German Words. Excellent alike for Concert, Parlor 
Singing, or Study. Elegantly engraved, title page 
and music, bound in one volume, not issued sepa- 
rately. Price, $1.00. 





